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The Scourge of the Caribbean Sea. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


a oo strange suspicions entered the 
a of M. La Roche ag he listened to this re- 
ion, and leaving the calaboose, he found after 
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duty, as much as he was urged by inclination, to 
learn all he could respecting the matter, brought 
to his mind afresh after many years, during which 
it had almost passed from his memory, by his 
late interview with Armand Gerval in the Rue 
Peltier, at Paris. To his great disappointment, 
he was informed that the lady had just left, in 
the packet for New York, where she resided. 

“In New York city?’ he asked, of the hotel 
clerk. 

“No, sir. I believe not,” replied the clerk. 
“If you will wait a moment, I believe I can tell 
you where Madame Dijon resides.” 

“Dijon!” said Mr. La Roche. “The lady I 
speak of is named Boyer. You are mistaken in 
the person.” 

“No, sir,” replied the clerk—“ she often comes 
here to reside during the winter, and she has had 
letters sent her directed sometimes to Madame 
Boyer, at other times to Madame Dijon. We 
suppose that Boyer, perhaps, was the lady’s 
maiden name.” 

Here was a fresh piece of intelligence, and 
farther matter of confusion to M. La Roche; 
however, the clerk had by this time found the 
address of which he was in search. 

“ Madame Dijon sent to us to engage rooms,” 
he said. “Here is her last letter sent with that 
object. It is dated from the village of Lansing- 
burgh, New York State.” 

M. La Roche took a copy of the address, 
thanked the clerk for the trouble he had taken, 
and leaving the hotel, returned to the calaboose 
and purchased the negress Nannette—who it 
chanced was a good cook—the very thing he 

needed, and brought her home with him to New 
Orleans. 

The clearing up of the mystery surrounding 
the disappearance of M. Dupin, the friend of his 
youth, had now become his hobby—and he was 
all the more earnest in his resolve, in conse- 
quence of the many singular discoveries he had 
lately made, all mixed up in some way or other 
with this disappearance. He at last thought of 
writing to, or visiting Madame Dijon; but upon 
second thought, he determined in the first place 
to send for Armand, for whom, he was well aware, 
even if nothing came of his visit to New Orleans, 

he could easily secure profitable employment 

either in New Orleans or in New York. This he 
had done, and the result had been, as the reader 
is well aware, the re-introduction upon the scene, 
of Captain Dulac—the man who of all others 
could, most likely, if he would, explain the whole 
mystery. 

When Armand, accompanied by M. La Roche 
and Nannette, reached the jail, his first impres- 
sion was, that justice was about to be defrauded 
of her victim. The outlaw lay stretched on his 
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weather-beaten visage, wherever it was not cov- 
ered by hair, while his white lips and the cica- 
trices of the many scars on his face—now appear- 
ing almost black, in contrast with the unearthly 
pallor of his skin, rendered his countenance re- 
pulsively hideous. A dirty white handkerchief 
was bound over his ft 
others, he had received a terrible scalp wound— 4? “That I may do more evil?” said the harden- 
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miserable pallet in his cell, apparently at the 
point of death. Indeed the physicians had given 


A more wretched object than he presented it was 
impossible to conceive. His clothing had not 
been changed. It had been torn and cut in the 
conflict with the men-of-wars-men, and was cov- 
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companied by the jailer, entered the cell, and 
when the name of his visitor was announced by 
the latter, he opened his eyes languidly, and for 
some moments stared at the young man as if he 
did not recognize him. Presently, however, he 
feebly signed to the jailer to leave the cell, and 
the man walked out, leaving the outlaw and his 
visitor together. For some moments both were 
silent. At length the outlaw opened his lips: 
“Armand,” said he, in a feeble tone of voice. 
“ You sent for me, Captain Dulac.” 
“ Yes—you are to appear against me at the 
trial Sad 
The young man made no reply. 
“Tt does not matter,” continued the wounded 
man. “I have received my death-warrant, and 
the gallows or the guillotine can only hasten its 
execution by a few hours. Parbleu! If they 
don’t make haste, I shall cheat them both.” 
A hideous sneer passed over his countenance ; 
he was seized with a fit of coughing, and spat a 
great quantity of blood, then falling back on his 
pillow, he lay silent and motionless as one from 
whom the breath had already departed. A variety 
of powerful emotions filled the bosom of Armand. 
Here lay one who could probably solve the mys- 
tery which surrounded his birth and parentage. 
He shuddered as he thought. Here, possibly— 
lay his father—a criminal of the deepest dye— 
doomed, if death did not previously claim his vic- 
tim, to expiate his crimes upon the gallows. 
The breast of the dying outlaw was the repository 
of secrets that might affect the future of many in 
whom the young man had the deepest interest-— 
yet he might die, and all remain untold, never to 
be revealed until the day of judgment. 
For a few moments he thought the outlaw was 
already dead, and he shuddered at the idea of 
being locked in a prison cell with a corpse. 
Presently he heard him breathe, and again he 
opened his eyes and looked into the face of his 
visitor. Armand could no longer control himself. 
“Captain Dulac,” he cried, “you are dying. 
You have nothing now to gain or lose by re- 
taining secrets which are of the utmost impor- 
tance to me—to others." You may yet do some 
good. Byconfessing all—by relieving your con- 
science, you may yet obtain pardon from Heaven. 
Terrible as have been your crimes, they may yet 
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power to mitigate the evil you have caused. 
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“Pierre Dulac, speak not thus at this awfal 
moment,” cried the young man, in a voice trem- 
ulous with horror, as he listened to the blasphemy 
of the dying wretch. “You know who was my 
father—my mother—tell me—are they living? 
Tell me—say but yes or no, for the love of God.” 


éd wretch. “For the love of God? No—for 
the hatred I bear to man. It was for that I 


“0, speak! do my parents still live ?” 
“ They do.” 
“My mother, where is she ?” 
“I know not. In Paris, I believe.” 
“And my father ?” 
“Is living.” 
“ Who is he? Where is he ?”’ said the young 
man. Then he shrank back. The thought 
crossed his mind, that possibly the wretched being 
he saw on the couch before him might be his 
father. He dreaded to hear the reply to the 
question he had asked. 
“Who is he? Where is he?” gasped the 
outlaw. “Perhaps Ihad better die and make 
no sign.” 
This was terrible; better to know the worst 
than toremainin doubt. “O,speak. Tell me!” 
almost shrieked the young man. 
“He is here. Your father is in this country. 
In America.” _ 
“ Good Heavens!” muttered Armand, clasping 
his hands. ‘He speaks of himself. Iam the 
son of this man, after all !” 
For some moments he dared not frame the 
question. At length he mustered sufficient cour- 
age to say almost in a whisper : 
“ Tell me, Pierre Dulac—what is my father’s 
name ?” 
“Do you wish to bring ruin upon him? to 
kill your mother ? to inflict misery upon all with 
whom you are connected ? If so, I will tell you 
your father, your mother—and your sister’s 
names.” 
“ My sister!” said Armand. 
“Ay, your sister. You have seen her.” 
The young man knew not what to do. He 
was terrified at what Dulac had said, and he still 
believed that he was now his father. At length 
he said in a voice husky with emotion : 
“Tell me all. Ican be secret, if such ruin 
would ensue from making the information 
known—” 
“Bah! That would not serve my purpose. 
I must have witnesses, if I speak.” 
The young man thought of M. La Roche, and 
the negress, who until now he had forgotten 
were in the prison with him. “M. La Roche 
will not betray me?” he thought—and he asked 
the pirate if he should admit them to the cell. 
“La Roche!” exclaimed Dulac. “M. La 
Roche of this city ?” 
“Yes.” 
“The very man. I had thought him dead. 
Yes, admit him to hear a tale that will make 
your blood run cold with horror.” 





“ Peste!” exclaimed the outlaw, interrupting 
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no harm. I'll take the responsibility—though I 
ought to get leave from the governor.» How- 
somever, everybody knows M. La Roche.” 

In a few minutes Armand returned to the cell, 
accompanied by M. La Roche and the negress 
Nannette. At the sight of the latter, the pirate 
captain betrayed more surprise and emotion than 
he had yet shown. At first he appeared to be 
frightened at the negress’s appearance. 


“ Mille Diables!” he exclaimed. “ Have 
ghosts risen from the grave to haunt me? Am 
I already in perdition ?” 


“ Me no ghost, nor no debble, Monsieur Du- 
lac,” replied Nannette. “Me de nuss you sold 
from de picaninny, at Charleston, eber so many 
years ago. What you do wid my childer, 
Monsieur Dulac ?” 

The dying wretch muttered a frightful oath, 
and lay silent and sullen. He seemed inclined to 
refuse to tell the secret he had promised to reveal. 
After a while, however, he looked toward M. 
La Roche. 

“Are you a magistrate ?” he asked. 

“ I am had 

“That is well. Get pen and paper. Close 
the door of the cell—and listen to what I have to 
reveal.” 

In the course of an hour M. La Roche, Ar- 
mand and the negress emerged from the cell—all 
pale, silent and thoughtful. Each of the men 
appeared to be occupied with his own thoughts— 
while the negress followed them muttering to 
herself, for her lips moved, though her voice was 
inaudible. 

Not a word was interchanged between them 
until they reached M. La Roche’s house, when 
Armand said : : 

“I will write to Louis Dupin immediately. 
He must come over to the United States. This 
is terrible.” 

“And I will see Madame Boyer ; but not yet. 
It will be better to await the arrival of Louis 
Dupin,” said M. La Roche, as they entered the 
house together. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FAMILY EXPLANATIONS. 

Ir will be recollected that Louis had written 
to Armand shortly after the departure of the 
latter for New Orleans. No answer was received 
until the expiration of six months, when to 
Louis’s astonishment, Armand wrote that he had 
received information through one M. La Roche, 
of certain matters which deeply concerned both 
himself and Louis, and which demanded the 
presence of the latter in America. 

Louis and Margueritte since their marriage, 
had been living in a small cottage at Passy ad- 
joining that occupied by Colonel Dupin—the 
young man going to Paris every morning to his 
business, and returning at night. The receipt 
of this letter troubled him greatly. It was mys- 
terious, and yet it was imperative in its demand 
that he should leave at once for the United States, 
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her mentally as well as bodily, and which had 
become chronic by long continuance, had affect- 
ed her more seriously than before since she 
had left Charleston—the™ having been 
brought on, she believed, by certain information 
she had received from a negress, whom she had 
seen in the Charleston slave market, who had 
once been a faithful servant of hers—who had 
been with her at atime of trouble and distress, 
which she could never think of without horror, 
and who had brought that terrible period vividly 
before her eyes, by her conversation and rem- 
iniscences. 

M. La Roche had not fully explained the rea- 
son of his wishing to visit the lady, but he had 
alluded to the boy Armand Gerval in his letter, 
and Madame Dijon had replied that she perfectly 
liected the ci under which she 
induced the jeweller Gerval to take the lad under 
his protection. 

It was a sad and solemn meeting. The lady’s 
letter to M. La Roche had explained only too 
faithtully her p dition both tally 
and physically. It was evident to all that her 
days were numbered. M. La Roche was doubt- 
fal whether at such a time it was right to trouble 
her with matters which could not but cause her 
much distress of mind—since but a few days, at 
furthest, could elapse ere the affairs of this world 
would be to her as nought. She, however, had 
heard of his arrival, and while the question was 
still under discussion, she sent to request M. 
La Roche’s presence alone in her chamber. 
“Madame Dijon has greatly revived, since 
she heard you had arrived, sir,” said the nurse. 
“She is sitting up in her easy-chair, and looks 
quite fresh—not like the same lady. Yesterday 
her mind was quite gone from her, and she was 
so weak she could not turn in bed. I have hopes 
that she will recover.” 

The doctor had just left the room. M. La 
Roche put the question to him whether he thought 
the lady’s illness dangerous, and whether it was 
advisable that he should visit her ? 

“She cannot recover,” replied the doctor. 
“The disease is one of long standing. It has 
been slowly undermining her constitution for 
years. What it is, baffles my skill to discover. 
It is, however, a disease of the mind, rather than 
of the body, until at last the mental excitement 
has proved too much for the physical frame. How- 
ever, she is better to-day. Indeed, she has sin- 
gularly revived, and from what I have gathered, 
it is from some expectation that you can relieve 
her mind of some terrible anxiety, that she has, 
as it were, renewed her strength. See her by all 
means, and do not fear to satisfy her fally, in re- 
lation to all she may ask. To refuse her or to 
use any subterfuge that she might discover, 
would do her more injury in her present condi- 
tion than can any intelligence, however evil or 
unexpected. At the worst, you can do her no 
harm.” 

Thus advised, M. La Roche was shown into 
the sick chamber. He found Madame Dijon 
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sitting in an easy-chair, enveloped in the folds of 
an ample shawl. Her eyes were bright and in- 
stelligent, and her face oer. ; but for ond = 
high color in her cheeks, and a certain n 
eotnbing of the lips and nostrils, he would hardly 
have thought he stood in the presence of a sick 
person. He had expected to see her pale, and 
prostrate with weakness, and was agreeably dis- 
appointed. After the first mutual greetings, 
Madame Dijon was the first to speak : 

« J gee before me M. La Roche—the banker of 
New Orleans ?” she said. 

M. La Roche nodded assent. 

“A veil which has obscured my mental vision 
for years, seems suddenly to have been lifted,” 
continued the lady. “ Youare the M. La Roche 
who some thirty years since received for the pur- 
pose of investment, certain sums of money from 
Marie de Beaufort ?” 

“Tam,” replied M. La Roche, greatly sur- 
prised. “But the money was not invested in 
your name, and as—” ; 

“ You need not explain, monsieur,” interrupted 
the lady, with a smile. “I hold you blameless. 
You, of course, heard of the revolt of the slaves 
on the estate of Monsieur de Beaufort, and you 
believed me dead ?” 

“Until lately I did, madame,” replied the 
ney howe been dead, mentally, to all that hap- 
pened during that terrible period,” continued 
thelady. “ Strange as it may seem, I have lived 
for years in the belief that the early portion of my 
life was a fearful dream—a dream of insanity. 
You know that many years ago, I was an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum near New Orleans ?” 

“ [have lately heard that such was the case, 
madame.” 

“From whom?” 

“ From Doctor Varens of New Orleans.” 

“Ah! then he has told you all the circum- 
stances relative to my escape from the island ¢” 

“He has. Though until within the past few 
weeks, I as well as he, was ignorant of the means 
by which you became exposed in an open boat 
to the fury of a tempest in the Gulf of Mexico, 
though he knew that you were rescued from 
drowning by some brave fishermen.” 

“And how came he or you, lately, to know by 
what means I came to embark in that boat?” 

“ We learned the particulars, madame, from a 
negress named Nannette, and from one Captain 
Dulac.” 

“Captain Dulac! 
Madame Dijon. “Are they living? This is 

news to me.” 

“They are, madame. Dulac is in jail at New 
Orleans, awaiting his trial for piracy and murder. 
Nannette is in my service.” 

The lady shuddered as M. La Roche repeated 
Dulac’s name. 

“Then,” she continued, “your information 
has spared me much trouble in the way of ex- 
planation. I see it all before me now,” she add- 
ed, with another fit of shuddering! “ Yetcan you 
believe me when I say that until a day or two 
after I received your letter—indeed until last 
night, I may say—all those terrible events, and 





T have had but an: indistinct recollection of my 
childhood. In fact, I seemed to have had a 
double existence, and to have seen and known 
persons and things that belonged to another 
world. All this has now passed away from me, 
and I have awakened to the actualities of life, 
only to feel that Lam soon to pass away into 
eternity.” 

M. La Roche endeavored to speak some words 
of encouragement. 

“ Your words are vain,” said the lady, with a 
mournful smile. “1 feel that I am dying, and I 
have little time to lose. You speak in your letter 
of the boy Armand—Armand Gerval? Would 
to God I had known it sooner. How much mis- 
ery might have been spared me. M. La Roche, 
I believe Armand to be my son.” 

Madame Dijon had uttered these words in a 
state of great excitement, and M. La Roche ap- 
peared to be alarmed. She observed this : 

“Do not fear for me,” she said, with a faint 
smile. “I can bear it all, but I must see Ar- 
mand before I die. M. La Roche—there was 
another child—” 

“On that point I doubted Dulac’s story,” 
said M. La Roche, scarcely knowing what to say, 
under the circumstances. 

“ The wretch told the truth ; but M. La Roche, 
I was married. The children, if both are living, 
are legitimate. You would ask me to whom I 
was married—and why the marriage was kept a 
secret ?” continued the lady, remarking her com- 
panion’s silence. “ Listen, and I will tell you; 

“ My father, as you know, was a man of wealth 
and of noble family. Of the latter distinction he 
was prouder than of the former. When a girl of 
eighteen, I saw and loved a young American— 
much my inferior in birth and fortune. It is 
enough to say that we were privately married, 
he assuming the name of Boyer. We resolved 
to keep our marriage a secret until my father’s 
death, for well I knew he would not only refuse 
to acknowledge me as his daughter, did he hear 
of it, but would disinherit me. In this deceit we 
perfectly succeeded. I still continued to reside 
with my parents, only occasionally visiting my 
husband at Port au Prince, where he held a sit- 
uation of trust under one M. Dupin, a gentle- 
man of fortune on the island. After the birth of 
our third child, while my parents were on a visit 
to France, my husband left the island to go and 
reside in the United States. Alas! then I dis- 
covered for the first time that he had married 
me for my father’s fortane, and that he cared 

little for me or for our children, one of whom 
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was fired, our property destroyed. I was saved | 
by a faithful slave, I scarcely know how, and 
with my two children—their nurse, and M. Dupin 
and his child, I escaped on board Captain Dulac’s 
vessel, with a few valuables that my deliverer 
had secured forme. M. Dupin had, I believe, 
aconsiderable sum of money with him. The 
rest you know. I will not harrow up my feel- 
ings by repeating it. I only wish to see Armand. 
O that I could see both my children before I die.” 
“ Madame Dijon, for so I will still call you—” 
“T adopted that name,” interrupted the lady, 
“ because,as I have informed you, I could not 
bear to hear the name I had borne since my 
marriage nor that of my father’s, when all the 
past seemed to be a horrible dream.” 

“JT was about to say, when you interrupted 
me,” continued M. La Roche, “that I believe 
both your children are living—and that you may 
see them both to-morrow.” 

“0, my God, I thank thee!” exclaimed the 
lady. “Now I shall die content. But why not 
to-day—now ?” she added, addressing M. La 
Roche. 

“Because your daughter has to be brought 
from a distance, and already you have been too 
much excited. Lie down and rest. To-morrow 
you shall see your children, living and well.” 

Madame Dijon was fain to be content, and M. 
La Roche retired, well satisfied with the result of 
his visit. Throughout his conversation with 
Madame Dijon, M. La Roche had remarked that 
she had carefully concealed the real name of her 
husband, and had not even asked if he were liv- 
ing or dead. Dulac had, however, made known 
his name and place of abode, and it had become 
the duty of M. La Roche to find him out, and 
bring him to account for his guardianship; and 
for his apparent desertion of his wife—though 
he doubtless believed htégto be dead—and pos- 
sibly, it might have been Dulac’s object—if he 
really had believed Louis to be the son of Mr. 
Clarkson—to pass the boy off as the son of M. 
Dupin, in order to obtain a better hold upon the 
merchant, to sit his own private ends. 

On the following day Margueritte was inform- 
ed of ti strange facts which had come to light ; 
and d& tate afternoon the son and daughter, 
grown to hood and hood, met the 
mother from whom they had been separated in 
childhood, and whom they had once met in the 
meanwhile, neither knowing of the relationship 
that existed between them. 

It was almost as impossible for Margueritte to 
realize the fact, that it was her own brother who 
had assisted her to escape from the cabin of the 
brig at Marseilles, as it was for Armand to 
realize the idea that it was his own sister, who 
had so generously relieved him in his sickness 
and destitution, in the garret of the house in the 
Rue Richelieu! Mutual congratulations and 
mutual reminiscences occupied the entire even- 
ing, but their wonder and delight were tempered 
by the knowledge that they were to meet the 

mother whom they had so long yearned to meet, 
extended on the bed of death. 

Madame Dijon was as well to outward seem- 
ing as she had been on the previous day, but she 












joyful yet at the same time painful meeting she 
looked forward to. Armand and Marguerite 
entered the room together, Madame Dijon being 
the only other person present, though assistance 
was at hand, should the interview prove too much 
for her. 

She had insisted upon being dressed and seat- 
ed in her easy-chair, and thus she met her 
children after years of painful separation. They 
entered hand-in-hand, Armand and Margueritte, 
and the former stepped forward and kneeling 
before his mother, took her hand and raised it to 
his lips, but Margueritte could contain herself no 
longer. Regardless of aught else but that she 
saw her mother in the chair before her, she ran 
forward and threw her arms around Mad 


dared her parent’s displeasure—who risked the 
world’s scorn for his sake, would wish to clasp 
his hand once more, to give him one loving kiss 
before she dies—to tell him before she goes hence 
forever that she forgives him—that she will not 
appear against him as an accuser at the bar of 
the great Judge, before whom he as well as she 
must one day be summoned. Tell him this, M. 
La Roche, and bid him hasten, if he would see 
me before I go hence forever.” 

Laden with this injunction from the lips of the 
dying wife, M. La Roche departed on his un- 
pleasant duty, and started by the stage for Bos- 
ton that night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE DEATH OF MADAME DIJON. 
Tue thunder cloud often bursts over the head 
of the harvest gatherer, at the moment when he 
thinks himself most secure; when he looks 
around him at the heaps of golden grain ready 
for the barn and storehouse, and rejoices over 
the prospect of the rich harvest his skill and in- 
dustry have secured—and in a short time all 
around him is devastation and ruin. 
Thus it was with Mr. Clarkson. After years 
of fancied security there had come a cross in the 
re-appearance of Pierre Dulac, just at the mo- 
ment when he was about to retire from the cares 
of business, and enjoy the fruits of his successful 
career. Him he thought he had effectually 
silenced, and now, whtn;-for the first time in his 
life, he was exulting in his wealth, and exhibit- 
ing his magnificence befere hundreds of admiring, 
flattering and envious friends and acquaint- 
ances—few of whom would have dared to com- 
pete with him in expendi on this i 
of his daughter’s i thander cloud 
which might involve him in ruin, render his 
wife and daughter miserable for life, and expose 
him and them to the scorn of the world—burst 
upon him, in the advent of M. La Roche, who 
came to dash his pride and exultation to the earth, 
by telling him that this wealth was not his to 
squander ; that his wife had no title to the name, 
that his child was illegitimate ! 

It had been for this that he had been sum- 
moned from the ball-room ; and it was to meet 
the dying woman whom once he had called his 
wife, but whom he had gladly believed to have 
died long years ago, that he had quitted his 
home in such haste the morning after his daugh- 
ter’s wedding night. _ 

M. La Roche had remained at the hotel in 
Boston, and had sent an officer, sworn to secrecy, 
to compel Mr. Clarkson to visit him at the hotel 





husband—I forgive—you did not know—meet | 
me—in—heaven.” She was silent fora moment, | 
anda slight convulsion passed over her frame. | 
Again she essayed to speak. Mr. Clarkson, now 
bathed in tears, bent over her @ second time. 
“ Rufas—our—children—” she whispered—“I 
go—” There was a faint rattle in the throat, a 
gasping for breath—a slight shudder, and her 
spirit fled from a world of suffering and misery 
to lasting rest. A smile lingered on the pale 
lips, and softened the outlines of suffering on the 
countenance. Madame Dijon—for by that name 
she was known to the last, had been lovely in 
youth—she was still beautifal in death. 
Margueritte threw herself, blinded with tears, 
upon the dead body of the mother she had found 
in time to see her die. Armand buried his face 
in his hands, seeking to hide, yet unable to con- 
trol, his grief, while M. La Roche gently led Mr. 
Clarkson from the room. 
[sez ENGRAVING. | 

Two days after her decease Madame Dijon 
was buried in the village churchyard, followed 
to the grave by her husband and children, and by 
M. La Roche. A few weeks later a plain tomb- 
stone was placed over her tomb with the simple 
inscription— 
“TO OUR MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 

“ARMAND—MARIE.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LAST OF CAPTAIN DULAC. 


Oor tale draws near its close. The day was 
at length fixed for the trial of the pirates. Cap- 
tain Dulac and three of his crew were all that 
bad survived their wounds. The court room was 
crowded, for the fame of the chief had gone 
abroad. Mach of his previous history had be- 
come known, and men and women, too, of all 
classes of society, were eager to catch a glimpse 
of the wretch whose hands had so often been em- 
brued in human blood; and who, from the mo- 
ment of his capture to the hour of his trial had 
exhibited a degree of hardihood unparalleled in 
the history of criminals. Several times he had 
been at the point of death, yet he had refused to 
see a priest, or to listen to any one of the many 
persons who moved by compassion had sought 
admittance to his cell. 

The strangest and wildest stories were told of 
his prowess, and a dead silence reigned, while 
many of the female spectators were pallid with 
horror, as he was led into court, and placed at 





immediately. When called down stairs he had 
at first felt inclined stoutly to deny all knowledge 
of the circumstances laid before him in M. La 
Roche’s letter; but the officer had shown his 
warrant, and the unhappy man had immediately 
set forth to meet the New Orleans banker at the 
hotel. There he had had the details, relative to 
the disclosures that had been made, briefly re- 
lated to him, and had promised to leave Boston 
for Lansingburgh, in company with M. La Roche 
on the following. ine after making the best 
San unpleasant one on both sides. M. 
La Roche was disgusted with the task he had 
undertaken. Mr. Clarkson trembled at the 
thought of meeting his dying wife—she who 
alone was his wife, by the laws of God and man. 
And he was humbled to the dust at the idea of 
meeting the young man he had wronged, and 
the children he had basely forsaken. Little was 
said during the long stage journey, and it was in 
a condition of both mental and physical prostra- 
tion that the merchant reached the village of 
Lansingburgh, on the morning of the fourth day 
after leaving Boston. 
Monsieur La Roche hastened to the cottage as 
soon as he had alighted from the stage, for he 
had some misgivings as to whether he should 













Dijon’s neck, hiding her head in her mother’s 
bosom, unable to speak for her sobs and tears. 

Madame Dijon bore the trying ordeal better 
than had been anticipated. She clasped both 
Armand and Margueritte in her arms, and while 
tears coursed down her pale cheeks, she kissed 
them both alternately, murmuring the mean- 
while, ‘‘ My children—my Armand—my Marie !” 
Thus half an hour passed away. By degrees all 
grew more composed, and mutual questions were 
asked and d, until Mad Dijon be- 
came so weak that it was necessary for her to be 
put to bed. Then Armand left the room, but 
Margueritte remained, determined not to quit her 
mother’s bedside while life remained in her lan- 
guid, shattered frame. 

Armand also, and Louis, took up their abode 
in the cottage, while M. Ia Roche resolved at 
once to visit Boston, and perform the painful 
duty that lay before him. Before he went he 
had an interview with Madame Dijon, during 
which he informed her that he knew her hus- 
banl’s name, and was going to see him. 

“Is he living?” asked Madame Dijon, in a 
tone of doubt. 

“ He is.” 

“And—married ?” 

bi i Na 

“Ah, I feared sc!” replied the lady. “ But, 
M. La Roche—in that he has not been to blame. 
He thought that I was dead.” 

“Should you like to see him?” asked M. 
La Roche. 

“So much—so much. But for a moment if he 
will come—but, M. La Roche,” she added, in a 
voice of alarm—‘“ you will not injure him ¢” 

“Tt is the desire of M. Dupin that I do not; 
for your sake and the sake of his children, I 
would wish to spare him as much pain as possi- 
ble. Buthe must suffer, at least, the bitter pangs 





died soon after his departure. I wrote him in- | of remorse.” 


forming him of the sad event, and I received a 
reply; but his letters were few and cold, and 
bitterly I sorrowed over my crime in deceiving 
my parents. Under his assumed name of Boyer 
my husband had invested certain money of mine 
with you, and also had acted as an agent with 
full discretionary power for M. Dupin. 

Then came the terrible revolt of the slaves. 
My parents were killed before my eyes, the house 


“You would not harm his wife—his children, 
if he have any, M. La Roche? They are inno- 
cent. I have but a short time to live. I would die 
in charity with all men. God has been so good 
to me in restoring my children.” 

“The innocent wife and children shall not 
suffer, if I can prevent it,” said M. La Roche. 
“Then tell him,” whispered Madame Dijon. 
“She who was once his loving wife—she who 





find Mad Dijon still alive. They were met 
atthe gate by Armand, Louis had purposely 
left the cottage, being unwilling to meet his late 
employer under such unpleasant circumstances. 
The words spoken were few : 

“Is she still living ?” asked M. La Roche of 
the young man. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but her death is 
momentarily expected.” 
This was all. M. La Roche seized his com- 
panion’s arm, and walked silently with him to 
the dying woman’s chamber. All was silent. 
The doctor had called, but had looked at the 
patient, shook his head, said there was no hope, 
he was of no further use, and departed. Ar- 
mand had seen M. La Roche and his companion 
approaching and had gone down to meet them. 
Margueritte was sitting by the bedside, pale and 
tearful, holding in her own, the thin white hand 
of her dying mother. 
Madame Dijon was lying on the bed, her eyes 
closed, her breathing scarcely perceptible; but 
for an ional nervous hing of the limbs 
she might have been supposed already dead. As 
the two gentlemen, followed by Armand, entered 
the room, she moved her lips as if trying to 
speak ; Margueritte bent her head and placed her 
ear to her mother’s lips. 
“Are they coming? Is he come?” she faintly 
whispered. 
“ Yes, dearest mother. They are here.” 
With a faint smile of pleasure, and a slight 
start, the dying woman opened her eyes. 
“I knew it,” she murmured—“ something told 
me. Where, Marie? Dearest, I cannot see. 
Why do they not light the candles ?” 
“ Dear mother, it is broad day.” 
M. La Roche, leading Mr. Clarkson who was 
passive in his hands, stepped to the bedside. 
“ Madame Dijon,” said he. 





his stand in the dock. The trial was brief, for 
the evidence was overwhelming and conclusive. 
He with his comrades in crime, was sentenced to 
be hanged in chains on a point of the coast near 
the spot where Marie de Beaufort had been rescu- 
ed by the fishermen, near thirty years before. 

A terrible scene ensued when the sentence was 
pronounced. Dulac had maintained a dogged, 
sullen silence during the progress of the trial, 
refusing to reply to any question that was put to 
him, and scowling ferociously at the judge, wit- 

E85 ectators. When the judge drew on 










him to silence. The constables approached for 
that purpose, when he drew a knife which he had 
by some means managed to secrete on his person, 
and stabbed one of the men to the heart and 
severely wounded the other. Two or three men 
outside, now rushed upon him endeavoring to 
disable him by blows from their staves of office, 
but for a long time in vain. The spectators 
screamed with fear and horror; the court room 
was in indescribable confusion, some trying to get 
out, fearful lest the madman should break from 
the dock and rush in among them—impeding 
each other’s progress in their hurry to escape ; 
many of the women fainted, and all was uproar 
and dismay. At length he was overpowered by 
numbers, and seeing that further resistance was 
useless, he plunged the knife reeking with blood 
into his own breast, crying out as he fell to the 
floor : 

“ Sacre ——, you would hang Pierre Dulac? 

Never while he lives. Ha! beasts—dogs that 
you are, you may hang his dead body if you 
will—” 
What else he tried to utter was inaudible, for 
his voice was choked with blood, and rolling over 
on the floor, in horrible convulsions for a few 
moments—he died. His dead body was hung in 
chains with those of his living comrades, and 
there on that lonely spot, blown to and fro by the 
winds, bleached by the rains, and splashed by the 
salt sea spray, the pirates hung for a year, a ter- 
ror to the fishermen of the coast, and a warning 
to pirates like themselves, until at last they fell 
to pieces and were washed into the sea. 





After the funeral of Madame Dijon, Rufus 
Clarkson was compelled to meet his late clerk, 
Louis Dupin, in company with M. La Roche, 
and to account for the money he had drawn in 
his assumed name of Boyer—as the agent of the 
elder Dupin—after he had heard of that gentle- 
man’s death from Dulac. It was a humiliating 
position in which for a man like Mr. Clarkson 
to stand—liable to be branded as a swindler be- 
fore the community amidst which he had occu- 
pied—did still occupy, such a prominent place. 
It was terrible to him to reflect upon the misery 
and shame to which his conduct had rendered 
liable a beloved and tenderly attached wife—a 
youthful, beautiful and only child. Still, to a 
greater degree was it humiliating to think, to feel, 
that if he were still to maintain his high standing 
in the community—his lofty social position—the 
friendship of his equals—the respect of his in- 
feriors, he must owe all to the generous feeling 








“All is well, now,” she murmured. “My | had been innocently made a party as it were to 


the fraud. 

The humbled man of wealth confessed that he 
had been induced to marry Mademoiselle Marie 
de Beaufort, in the hope of inheriting in due time, 
her father’s wealth—though his affections were 
at the time centred upon the innocent girl who 
subsequently became his wife, at least, as she had 
believed. He confessed that he had assumed the 
surname of Boyer, with the double object of con- 
cealing his marriage from the Marquis de Beau- 
fort, and from his friends in New England ; but 
he avowed that he had been a faithful husband 
to the unhappy Marie de Beaufort, until he had 
believed her to have been murdered by the slaves 
during the outbreak at St. Domingo. 

He had been in the habit of depositing moneys 

for the father of Louis, who had been his gen- 

erous friend, in the bank of M. La Roche, at New 

Orleans—holding—so great was the confidence 

reposed in him by M. Dupin—an acknowledged 

right to deposit or withdraw money, at discretion, 

on behalf of that gentleman, who had also ap- 

pointed him to the guardianship of his only child, 

in case he, M. Dupin, should die before the boy 

attained to his majority—which as M. Dupin was 
of feeble constitution, was by no means impro- 

bable. These trusts he had never betrayed, nor 
thought of betraying, until he was informed by 
Dulac of M. Dupin’s death, and urged by the 
wily Frenchman to appropriate the funds deposit- 
ed in M. Dupin’s behalf to his own uses, Dulac 
receiving a considerable share of the spoil, and 
retaining the sum of two thousand dollars in 
specie which he had, belonging to the infant heir 
of M. Dupin, on board the brig Vultare of the 
Gulf. The period when this fraud had been com- 
mitted had been one of trial, even to men of 
wealth and standing—much more was it a season 
of triai to straggling tradesmen, such as he had 
then been. He had been sorely tempted. He 
was standing on the verge of ruin—ruin that 
would have involved his pecting brother, 
his aged mother. He had struggled hard, but 
the voice of the tempter had prevailed, and he 
had fallen into the snare. 

The sum of money he had appropriated amount- 
ed to fifty thousand dollars; ten thousand of 
which had been the property of Marie de Beau- 
fort, and had been paid over to Dulac. Still, 
when he drew this large sum of money, it had 
been his intention to replace it before the infant 
son of his former benefactor attained to his major- 
ity. He had prospered, even beyond his expec- 
tations; but his soul had hardened with the 
possession of wealth. He had even forsaken and 
forgotten his own offspring for the sake of gold. 

When Louis was old enough to be of service, 
he had taken the lad into his employ. When he 
reached the age of twenty-one, he would be en- 
titled to his father’s money, with interest, nearly 
doubling the original sum. It was too much to 
repay. Mr. Clarkson formed another scheme. 

It was that Louis should marry his child Louisa, 
and then at his death, he would inherit the whole 
of the property of which M. Dupin’s money had 
been the nucleus. But in this project he was 


defeated, and at length he came to the resolution 
sorkerwiy Ti his Will Tor the youth, amt by this 


means ile his to the fraud he 
knew that he had committed. 

Believing Marie de Beaufort to be dead, he 
had wedded the object of his early love. Years 
passed away. In time he quite forgot the chil- 
dren whom Dulac had, for reasons of his own, in- 
sisted upon adopting—and at length, he believed 
Dulac himself, whom he both hated and feared— 
to be dead. Then, until he received Louis’s let- 
ter from Paris, warning him of the proposed visit 
of the outlaw, he felt himself secure. 

When the French desperado came upon him 
unawares, he had been unable to refuse to com- 
ply with his demands for money. He hoped he 
had bought off the outlaw—and to make matters 
sure he determined to discharge the young man 
from his employ, and compel him if possible to 
remain in France. All these schemes had been 
overruled by a Power he was unable to contend 
with—and thus he was now at the mercy of the 
young man whom he had so grievously wronged, 


Thus his crimes were exposed before his own 
children. 


Louis would have refused any restitution, but 
M. La Roche insisted that the young man should 
receive the forty thousand dollars, with interest 
at five per cent., which sum Mr. Clarkson bound 
himself to refund. Armand also received the 
ten thousand dollars which had been the property 
of his mother, and twenty thousand dollars in 
addition, from his father. Matters having been 
thus gatisfactorily settled, both Armand—who 
now took the surname of Boyer, which his moth- 
er had adopted on the occasion of her marriage— 
and Louis, returned to France. Louis to return 
to his situation under M. Cartel, and eventually 
to become a partner in the manufactory—and 
Armand to commence business on his own ac- 
count. M. La Roche had declared himself sat- 
isfied, and Mr. Clarkson returned home, still a 
very wealthy man—and let us hope a wiser and 
a better one. 

There was for a time an idle rumor of some 
mysterious trouble which had come upon the 
wealthy merchant, Rufus Clarkson ; but no one 
but those interested knew what it was, and the 
Tumor soon died away and was forgotten. Neith- 
er Mrs. Clarkson, nor Louisa, nor the youthfal 
husband of the latter, knew aught of the disgrace 
which had fallen upon the husband and father. 
He made some excuse for his singular behaviour 
on the night of his daughter’s wedding, which 
was accepted, and the subject was never again 
alluded to by any one. 








husband, Rufus Clarkson.” 


placed it in the hand of her father. 
“Rufus,” whispered Madame Dijon. 


said M. La Roche. 
Mr. Clarkson bent over the bed. 
“ Rufus, my husband, kiss me ?” 








overspread her countenance : 


“Here is your 
The dying woman tried to extend her hand. 


Margueritte guided it, and with a faint shudder 


“She speaks, stoop your head and listen,” 


He kissed the pale, sunken cheeks. A smile 


of those whom he had most deeply wronged—to 
two, whom he had wronged in an unnatural man- 
ner. Louis Dupin, for his wife’s sake, for though 
Margueritte could feel no filial affection, no 
esteem, even for Mr. Clarkson—she could not 
forget that he was her father—would have spared 
his late employer this painful meeting, and would 
have returned-to Paris, with his wife, conscious 
of his own ability to push his way upward in the 
world, without the aid of those means, even, 
which he had a right to demand. But M. La 
Roche insisted upon the interview, as he himself 





Mr. Clarkson died, some years later, honored 
and respected by all who had known him. No 
body suspected that the white-haired, venerable 
appearing octogenarian, who for many years took 
his daily strolls at a regular hour, on Boston 
Common, had once been on the verge of ruin and 
disgraceful exposure ; and when the old gentle- 
man died, his remains were followed to the tomb 
by a large concourse of the most respectable 
citizens, and an eulogy was spoken over his grave 
by the minister, who held up the deceased mer- 


chant as a bright example of honor, probity and 
virtue to the community. 
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His daughter, who inherited his 

for his wife died before him, wer 

the South, where her husband poss: 
cotton plantation. His children, f 
know, may still be living. 

Louis and Margueritte—the latter 
name of Marguerite, under whic’ 
wooed and won her love, instead o! 
true name of Marieo—as did also Ar 
who became Louis's staunchest frie: 
had bat one regret; that was the 
gold-clasped Bible, which had belo 
mother, and which had done such ; 
It was lost in the Pucelle, when the 
scuttled by the pirate Dulac. T! 
visited America, and, again, for au 
they or their children may still be 





figured in this history, litle need: | 
Colonel Dupin lived two or three ): 
‘s return to Paris; butt 
man had fallen into a state of secor 
and knew nothing of the improveme 
fortunes. If, at times, he did notice 
his style of living, and in the appears 
around him, he fancied that he + 
wealthy noble of the Faubourg St. G: 
the Chateau at Amiens. 

Lacille survived her old master se, 
and died deeply lamented by Louis 
guerritte, beneath their roof, having 
care of to the last by the latter, as if 
her mother in reality, as she had bee: 
and in the love she had borne towar 
Nannette died in the service of M. 
who regarded her as one of his 1 
servants. 

As to Mr. Lothrop, he continue’ 
his villa at Brookline, enjoying him» 
poets, the chess-board, and the cultu: 
den, until he died in a green old ag: 
he was of quoting his favorite aut! 
never known to dabble in verse him» 
That was on the occasion of the bir 
and heir to Mr. and Mrs. Dundes 
set to work to compose a poetical tr 
gratulation to his old friend Louis: 
menced as follows : 

Down in the sunny South, you | 

Both oranges and plantains grov 
when he stuck fast for lack both o 
rhyme, and, so far as we know, nev 
any further with the poem. 

And now, gentle reader, having 
history to the point where the heroes 
are happily married, we bid you fa: 
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His daughter, who inherited his vast fortune, 
for his wife died before him, went to reside at 
the South, where her husband possessed a large 
cotton pl i His children, for aught we 
know, may still be living. 
Louis and Margueritte—the latter still kept the 
name of Margueritte, under which Louis had 
wooed and won her love, instead of taking her 
true name of Marie—as did also Armand Boyer, 
who became Louis’s staunchest friend. Armand 
had but one regret; that was the loss of the 
gold-clasped Bible, which had belonged to his 
mother, and which had done such good service. 
It was lost in the Pucelle, when that vessel was 
scuttled by the pirate Dulac. They never re- 
visited America, and, again, for aught we know, 
they or their children may still be living in the 
great city of Paris. 
With regard to the other personages who have 
figured in this history, little needs to be said. 
Colonel Dupin lived two or three years after his 
grandson’s return to Paris; but the good old 
man had fallen into a state of second childhood, 
and knew nothing of the improvement in Louis’s 
fortunes. If, at times, he did notice a change in 
his style of living, and in the appearance of things 
around him, he fancied that he was again a 
wealthy noble of the Faubourg St. Germain, or of 
the Chateau at Amiens. 
Lucille survived her old master several years, 
and died deeply lamented by Louis and Mar- 
guerritte, beneath their roof, having been taken 
care of to the last by the latter, as if she had been 
her mother in reality, as she had been in practice 
and in the love she had borne towards her. 
Nannette died in the service of M. La Roche, 
who regarded her as one of his most faithful 
servants. 
As to Mr. Lothrop, he continued to live in 
his villa at Brookline, enjoying himself with the 
poets, the chess-board, and the culture of his gar. 
den, until he died in a green old age. Fond as 
he was of quoting his favorite authors, he was 
never known to dabble in verse himself but once. 
That was on the occasion of the birth of a son 
and heir to Mr. and Mrs. Dundas, when he 
set to work to compose a poetical tribute of con- 
gratulation to his old friend Louisa. He com- 
menced as follows : 
“Down in the sunny South, you know, 

Both oranges and plantains grow—” 
when he stuck fast for lack both of matter and 
rhyme, and, so far as we know, never advanced 
any farther with the poem. 
And now, gentle reader, having brought our 
history to the point where the heroes and heroines 
are happily married, we bid you farewell. 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
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THE SAILOR BOY'S REVENGE. 


BY CAPTAIN F. ALCORN... es 
«QGoxrounp the whelp! T’ll kill him yet— 


me here to keep out of his way. He thought the 
the previous chapters of this story, may be foundat all | captain intended to flog me.” 


if you strive to please him, let him flog! Prac- 
tise those precepts taught you by your mother, 
and you may count on one friend, at least, while 
I sling my hammock on board.” 

pane nai — a fahspag my ited for | fhte;-itry wrists weretes oe 
vently on that spot, was ratified a treaty of 


“You must be a greeny, then. What! sail 
with a man, and not know him—” 
“I might sail with Captain Hunt a lifetime, 
and not know him at its close. So my opinion 
of him can be of little value.” 
I regarded the lad with deeper interest. So 

» yet so tly well informed regard- 

ing the object of my queries, I could not but ad- 
mire the tact with which he avoided a direct 
answer, and after a brief pause, resumed : 

“Was it you he was threatening to kill, just 
now, when I was aft laying up the spanker- 

” 

The boy started, gazed wistfully in my face a 
moment, and then replied sadly : 

“Perhaps. I think, sometimes, he don’t like 
me very well. He seldom speaks to me, and 
never 80 kindly or so gently as to others; but 
then I’m only a boy, you know.” 

“No reason why you should be treated 
harshly,” I murmured, indistinetly—resuming 
aloud, on perceiving the boy’s questioning re- 
gard: “But rather an odd kind of boy, I 
take it.” 

“ Why?’ 

“Why, you’re a regular ‘know nothing.’ I 
guess your creed is to speak evil of no one.” 

The lad looked up, and meeting my earnest 
gaze, smiled sadly as he replied : 

“‘Not my creed, messmate. Only a mother’s 
advice, which I have striven to follow.” 

“And a precept worthy to be treasured in your 
heart’s core, as well as practised, my lad,” said 
I earnestly, as, assured by his glance that I had 
won his confidence, I laid my hand on his 
shoulder—adding: “She who taught you that, 
taught you also that when smitten on one cheek, 
you should turn the other ?” 

The lad bowed his head in a mute affirmative ; 
and feeling that I had touched a tender chord, I 
remained silent for some time, my thoughts wan- 
dering back to the days of my childhood, when, 
at my mother’s knee, I had been taught the same 
precepts and strictly enjoined to make them my 
guide through early life. 

The silence was at length broken by the youth, 
who said : 

“You heard the captain threaten. Did he say 
why he was angry ?” 

“No. Do you know of no reason ?” 

“No. I have striven, O so hard to please, or 
win one kind word or smile from him! But he 
hates me—why, I cannot tell.” 

“Are you certain you have not offended him 
to-day ?” 

“Not intentionally, I am sure. Mr. Dennis 
told me he was angry about something, and sent 





“And so did I, judging by his manner. But 





if I don’t!” 

 pemetly amazed, and ~~ towards — 

er, nized Captain Hunt, our com- 
=. "Beside him stood the mate, and as my 
gaze rested on the pair, the latter opened his lips 
in evident expostulation. 
OTs eis I tell you, Mr. Dennis! That 
boy is an unmitigated pest, and I can bear it no 
longer. I’ve borne and forborne, until forbear. 
ance has become a crime—and now, if I live, I'll 
punish him!” And the irritated skipper turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode aft, leaving his 
subordinate to mutter, loud enough to be heard 
by me, as he passed on his way forward : 
“Punish him !—as if his life was not already 
embittered by punishment. Ah! Poor boy! 
From my soul I pity, though unable to protect 
you!” And passing down the poop-ladder, he 
was lost to view on the main-deck, whither I 
followed him, as soon as I had completed my 

the quarter-deck. 
“or vanities and from port that 
day, on the morning of which I and my mess- 
mates—twenty-ight in number—had joined the 
ship, anticipating a pleasant voyage from the fact 
that her master bore a reputation for nautical 
skill, humanity, and certain other characteristics 
ue man and gentleman. ") 

“— amazement at this speedy ebullition of 
wrath was therefore quite natural ; and ee 
taining some doubt concerning his right to the 





deck, where my attention was speedily attracted 


friendship between the boy and man. 


no more of my young messmate until we met at 


reputation awarded him, I sought the main- | take care of you!” 


spiring against my authority—were you? Ho, 
ho—we’ll see! Mr. Dennis, let’s have two brace 
of darbies here !”” 


that, you mutinous dog!” And striking Edwin 
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mates than he had anticipated—an interest he 
had no cause to regret, since it led to an early 
discovery of his intrinsic worth, which soon 
secured him the esteem and friendship of the 
majority. 

Seamen are proverbially the champions of the 
oppressed ; and such—to such extent as they 
dared—the majority of our crew proved them- 
selves. Yet they could do but little towards 
shielding the youth from the tyranny of his su- 
perior, who, though to all others gentle, was to 
him the most severe and exacting of task- 
masters. 

While under Captain Hunt’s personal super- 
vision, poor Edwin had buat few leisure moments, 
and all his untiring efforts to please were re- 
warded with sarcastic reproaches ; but when, for 
some fancied dereliction of duty, the former 
essayed to punish him by detaining him on deck 
double-watches, his scheme was generally ren- 
dered abortive by our watch, or our officer—the 
former rendering his task light by performing 
the labor, if the latter failed to send him below, 
which he usually did as soon as his superior 
retired, 

The course on the part of Mr. Dennis resulted 
in serious altercation with his superior, in which 
he acted only on the defensive, affording the lat- 
ter no ground for charge of insubordination, 
which he several timee-thfeatened to bring. 

But this sympathy for his victim only en- 
hanced Captain Hunt's incomprehensible dis- 
Pleasure, until, from sneers and cutting taunts, 
he proceeded to blows, and poor Edwin was to 
feel, to its full extent, the hopeless misery in too 
many instances attached to the humble position 
of “ boy-before-the-maat,” 

“O, dear! I wish the voyage was over, 
Frank !”’ said he, as I relieved him on the look- 
out at eight bells, one dark, stormy night, when 
off Cape St. Marys, Madagascar. “I wish this 
voyage was over—I’d try some other trade. I 
love the sea, but I can’t learn to be a sailor !” 

“Nonsense, Edwin! Keep a stiff upper lip, 
boy, and you'll be rated captain before you 
know it.” 

A mournful negative was his only response, 
while I continued : 

“You aint bound to sail under old Hunt all 
your life. Let the old ship slide, as soon as her 
anchor’s down in Batavia harbor. You needn’t 
go alone, either, for I know two or three, besides 
myself, who will bear you company.” 

“The deuce you do! I'll trouble you for 
their names,” growled the skipper at my elbow, 
grasping me roughly as he spoke. 

“ Hands off, Captain Hunt! What do you 
mean, sir?” I demanded, endeavoring to shake 
off his grasp. 

“To teach you your duty, my man! Con- 


And pinioning my arms tightly, he held me, 


“Nay, Edwin! You have borne much ; but do 
not give way to temper, nor cherish dreams of 
vengeance. The law will redress your wrongs ; 
whereas, if you assume the task, you will only 
become its victim.” 

“The law!” But from some cause he be- 
came silent, nor did he speak again until the 
Steward appeared, bearing some delicacies from 
the pantry, and the captain’s orders that I should 
retarn to the deck. 

I obeyed, when he saluted me with— 

“Well, my man, are you sorry for the part 
you played to-night ?” 

“Ay, sir—that I am !” 

But failing to catch the true import of my re- 
ply, he turned to the mate and said: 

“ Off with his irons, Mr. Dennis! Let him re- 
turn to his duty. And hark ye, sirrah! Don’t 
let me catch you pting a second conspiracy, 
or you'll fare worse than your confederate did 
this evening.” 

A warning pressure of the mate’s hand alone 
prevented the outburst of withering scorn which 
swelled my bosom, and trembled on my tongue ; 
while the prevailing obscurity fortunately veiled 
that which my countenance had else betrayed. 

“You can go now; but be wary in future.” 

And I did go; but not, as he supposed, to 
my duty. No, no! I was all too deeply inter- 
ested in his victim, to seek rest; and seizing 
upon the first opportunity, I made my way to 
the run, where I remained until our watch was 
relieved, when, deeming it unsafe to remain 
longer, I hastened to seek my berth. 

Edwin was released from confinement at noon 
of the succeeding day—and then only when 
symptoms of fever became so clearly apparent, 
as to alarm his tyrant for the result. Weeks 
elapsed ere the boy left his hammock, and even 
then he was unfit for duty ; but he received no 
favors—a fact which awakened the deepest re- 
sentment of the crew, who bound themselves, 
by a solemn promise, to desert the ship as soon 





harbor. 
But that promise was destined to non-fulfil- 
ment. We had almost run our latitude up, and 


several degrees to the southward. It was still 


ward under a heavy press of sail, which he per- 
sisted in adding to, in defiance of all unfavorable 


a black squall struck the ship and hove her on 
her beam-ends. All attempts to right her prov- 
ing vain, we cut away the masts, when finding | ; 
that she continued to settle, we prepared to 
launch the boats. 


asserted his sovereignty by acting for himself, 
although in concert with his fellows, and the re- 














sult was soon app in our prog towards 
bracelets. to launc! m, 


“And you, you young wolf’s whelp! Take 





Being called to supper a moment later, I saw 


main-capstan, where the watches were to be 
eam He was standing in the wake of the lee- 
main rigging when I went aft, in obedience to 
the summons, and I noticed his head bowed low 
on his breast, concealing his features, while 
Captain Hunt stood leaning on the capstan, 
intently and sternly regarding him. ; The mate’s 
countenance wore a sad expression, in the gleam 
of the signal-lantern, and from the fartive glance 
which ever and anon he cast towards the youth, 
I apprehended the fulfilment of the captain's 
"iene soon ranged in line, when the choice 
of watches began, progressed, and was closed by 
the mate calling, as his last man, “‘ Edwin Bray. 
“No, sir—you can’t have him!” exclaimed 
the captain, hastily—whereupon his subordinate 
demanded : 
“ Why not, sir?” 
“ Because I wislt him to be in my watch, this 
voyage. You had him last voyage, and have 
made a perfect fool of him.” 
“Sir?” 
“TJ repeat, you have spoiled him. He takes 
his trick in my watch henceforth, when J shall 
take particular care that he does not shirk his 
duty. Over to starboard, you young whelp—I’ll 


“J beg your pardon, Captain Hunt, but that 
boy belongs to my watch, and has been under 


to the mate, who was addressing one of the 
ship’s boys in a very earnest tone, while the 
youth seemed half inclined to cry, as if writhing 
beneath the sting of some well-merited reproach. 

“There, now !—no blubbering, Edwin! Be 
off to the forecastle, and take the dog-watch 
lookout! Don’t leave it till eight bells— 
pent And turning sadly away, the lad 
proceeded slowly to his assigned station, to 
which I soon found an errand, eager to glean 
some information regarding our officers from one 
who had evidently but little reason to cherish 


my care ever since he joined the ship. Under 
those ci »1q 





your right to re- 


a violent blow on the cheek, he collared him, 
and dragging him from the forecastle, led him 
aft, whither I followed, handcuffed as I was. ‘ 

Mr. Dennis made one attempt to interfere in 

behalf of his favorite, but was repulsed with so 
much violence, that dreading the result of the 
captain’s rage, he requested permission to hand- 
cuff the former, as the most effectual method of 
effecting his rescue. 

“Not till I’ve done with him!” hissed the 
captain, through his clenched teeth. “ Not till 
I’ve done with him—and you dare to interfere 
again, at your peril! Strip, you young 
scoundrel !” 

One t the youth h d ; but the fur- 
tive glance bestowed on the stern visage of his 
tyrant, assured him supplication would be una- 
vailing, and without a murmur, he obeyed. 
“ Call all hands, Mr. Dennis!” 

But Mr. Dennis had fled from the scene, taking 
refuge in the wheel-house, where the order 
failed to reach him; when, perceiving his ab- 
sence, the captain repeated the order to one of 
the watch who were clustered in the vicinity, 
adding, in a louder tone: 
“Let’s have a signal-lantern, steward—a large 
one, and well trimmed, that all may witness the 
punishment I inflict for mutiny !” : 
He was obeyed, when a scene ensued which 
begyars description, With his own hand he 
bound the boy, by the thumbs, to the sheer-pole 
of the weather-main-rigging, and taking the end 
of the hawser-laid main-sheet, began to rain the 








as her anchor kissed the mud in Batavia Boyr’s Revence. 


were A lady in this city was called to the door, 
edging off to the eastward for our destina- | oth ‘Aye vag Phd: sr e door, the 


tion, when an adverse gale set in and drove us | fellows who go from house to house ostensibly to 
sell small articles of dry and fancy goods, but 

blowing heavy, when Captain Hunt, chagrined whom it is dangerous to leave unwatched. 

by the event, resolved to drive her to the north- | began he, 


Prognostics, until noon of the second day, when “—s pend Frenchman,” persisted the fellow. 


ahurry to get a feller into the Street; guess 


marm.” Seeing the look of astonishment with 
which his sudden transition from broken English 
All subordination was at anend. Every man | ‘0 unadulterated Yankee was received, the mis- 

take flashed upon him, and he disappeared with 
great celerity around the first corner.— Commer. 
cial Bulletin, 


And half bearing, half dragging the uncon- 
scious skipper, the mate regained the rails, over 
which he was about to raise the body, with Ed- 
win’s aid, when a huge billow hove the ship and 
boat some ten or a dozen yards asunder. 

Alarmed for their safety, we again shipped our 
oars, but too late; ere they dipped a second 
time, a second wave hove the ship stern up, 
when she plunged bows under, and keeling heav- 
ily to starboard, wext down. 

“Jump, Edwin—jump, boy!” shouted the 
mate, as he leaped clear of the sinking ship, with 
Captain Hunt in his arms; and at the last mo- 
ment the youth obeyed him, disappearing be- 
neath the surface as the ship settled from view. 

Despite our utmost exertion, we were dragged 
into the vortex,narrowly escaping being swamped, 
and were still in danger from the whirling eddies 
which boiled around us, when the mate rose to 
the surface alone. Being quite near, he grasped 
an extended oar, demanding “ where’s Edwin ?” 
as soon as he could articulate. But ere any 
could reply in answer, our hero made his 
appearance ata short distance, and a moment 
later the captain’s head became visible in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In less than two minutes, all three were safe in 
the boat, when we turned her prow from the 
scene, and commenced our dreary voyage in 
search of land or succor. 

But the voyage was destined to be a short one. 
Ere any of the rescued trio had sufficiently re- 
covered to enter into explanations, a large ship 
hove in sight, and in her cabin Captain Hunt 
learned from the mate’s lips the particulars of his 
rescue. Need we add he was grateful to his pre- 
server? Should our readers desire evidence of 
the fact, we beg leave to refer them to the well- 
known firm of Hunt, Bray & Co., Baltimore, 
where, if the junior partner hesitates to trumpet 
his own fame, you will find the senior ever ready, 
and not only willing, but delighted to entertain 
his friend with the oft-told story of Tue Saitor 





ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


er day, by the importunities of one of those 


“Eh! you speake de French, madame ?” 
on her approach. 

“No,” was the reply, “and I want no goods.” 
“Me no un’stan! got ver nice shoo streeng— 


y y’s reply was to open the door and 
int to the street, when the fellow, forgetting 
mself, burst out with, “ you needn’t be in such 


twont do no harm for ye to look at these goods, 





—— 








the majority? one of whom responded to Me reit- 
erated order to “ leave those boats, I say! with : 
“ Shoot away, captain! But I’d advise ye to 
shoot us all at once, as some of the survivors 
may take a fancy to pay you off in your own 
coin.” 
At that instant our boat struck the water, and 
our watch leaped in, shoving her clear as the 
report of one of the captain’s pistols announced 
the crisis. ‘ 
“OQ ho! That’s your game—is it? And 
here’s to baulk it, my bouncing skipper !” And 
the speaker hurled an iron belaying-pin, whieh 
he had snatched from the rail, at the captain’s 
head, with which it came in contact, when the 
latter fell a senseless heap against the skylight. 
A moment later the other boat was afloat, 
and her crew embarking, when the captain’s an- 
onist having seen the last one safe, sprung on 
& quarter-davit, and grasping the fall, shouted, 
as he swung himself lightly into the boat : 
“ Good-by, skipper—and a pleasant passage to 
the bottom of old Davy’s locker to ye!” 
“You aint a-going to leave him, Sam * de- 
manded Edwin, bounding from his seat in the 


sat Leave him? Tobe sureI am! He’d left 
some of us, if his aim had only been truer.” 
“No, for heaven’s sake don’t leave him !”” 
“ What! you beg for favors for such @ scoun- 
drel ?—for the man who almost cut your heart 


fread, "7" 
somartsit 
i i i ‘as he tri . She glides re t 
rt to enforce his commands, displaying @ | elf as he tries to reach it 
ener Sashes array of arms about his per- | hoary sinner down the paths which lead to the 


i i ble gate, jin; the keys of heaven at 
son. But the attempt elicited only the taunts of her gird Ba j gling 


move him; and under any, your right to de- 
prive me of my choice of men.” 

“ There are three—choose from them !”” 
“ Thank you, I would still be deprived.” 
“You can’t have him—so there’s an end 
of it!” iS 
“Very well, sir—I must bow submissive to 
the authority vested in you!” And with a 
slight inclination of the head, the mate turned 
away and was moving towards the cabin, when 


blows, thick and heavy, on the shoulders of his 





anate victim, ing the ch 
aa strength was spent, and the boy had be- 
come unconscious of his cruelty. 
“ Painted, has he?” grinned the demon, ele- 
vating the lantern and peering into Edwin . 
deathlike countenance. “O ho! I'll revive him. 
And losing all sense of the dignity of his station, 
he bounced into the pantry, from which he te- 
turned in a few moments, bearing a basin, which 
he filled with salt water from the lee-scuppers, 


out? What next, I wonder? But I will leave 
him! Let him starve or drown, for what I 
care. Sam Winthrop don’t trouble himself to 
save such cattle as he. Give way, my lads v 
“Then you leave me too!” And leaping 
from the boat, the young hero was nobly breast- 
ing the billows, on his return to the sinking ship, 
ere a soul of his messmates divined his inwation. 
“That boy’s mad. Come back, Ed! 

But the youth’s only response was to grasp 
the wreck and haul himself nearer the ship, 
which he gained only by superhuman exertion. 
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urtured by Wolves. 

“Seen an old writer on demonology, relates a story 
of a child nurtured by wolves, remarkably similar to 
those which have been recently brought from the king- 
dom of Oude. This account is, that in the reign of the 
Emperor Louis, of Bavaria (A. D., 1818-47), a child was 
taken in a forest of Hesse, who walked on his bands and 
feet, and in this manner was able to run faster than any 
wild animal. After a time they succeeded in taming him, 
and he was taught to walk upright by tying his hands to 
sticks. He related that, at the age of about three years 
he had been carried away by wolves, which had removed 
him to their den, without doing him any harm. The 
wolves shared their food with him, and lay round him in 
winter in order to protect him from the cold. They 
forced him to walk and run like themselves on his bands 
and feet; and he became #0 perfect in this mode of pro- 
gression, that there was no wolf in the forest which could 
run faster, or leap a ditch better, than he could. This 
boy was presented to Prince Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, 
and he often said he would have preferred to remain with 
the wolves, so far had his life in the woods become a 
second nature. 








Pigs taking um. 

A London pl tcc paper, “ The Field,” says that 
the opiate in the flower of the poppy fattens pigs by 
making them sleep more. One of their correspondents 
writes :—“‘ In a sandy field of mine, a part of which had 
been dug up and not planted, a large quantity of poppies 
grew and completely covered the ground. Not knowing 
what to do with them, I asked a farmer how I should act, 
and he advised me to give them to the pigs. This I did, 
and was surprised to find how fond they were of them— 
eating them up clean, and with evident relish, and pre- 
ferring them to other food as long as they lasted. The 
pigs improved in flesh, and one of them which was uou- 
sually noisy became quiet even when his feeding time 
came round No doubt the poppies had some somnifer- 
ous effect; but no injurious symptoms followed, and the 
bowels were not constipated, as I thought would perhaps 
have been the case. I had vever heard of it before; and 
perhaps this may induce others whose land produces a 
large crop of poppies to try this novel way of feeding their 





favorable prejudices as regarded at least one of 


his superior called out: 


their number 





ers?” Idi 


——— to,” was the brief rejoinder. 
«Js this your first voyage ?” 
“No.” 
“How many have you made ?” 
“Two.” 
“Jn this ship?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Under Captain Hunt?” : 
“No. He only joined last voyage. 
« What kind of fellow is he?” 
«J don’t understand you.” 
« Aint he kind 0’ cross ?” 


« Well, boy—learning to look out for break- | man 
lemanded as, bounding from the wind- 
lass, I landed at his side, on the topgallant fore- 


ad 


so!” And he kept on. 
“Mr. Dennis!” 


ing—“ Sir?” 
“ Choose your man, sir! I command you.” 


you carry your authority to an extreme. 
cannot choose, sir! 
choice.” 

“ Then you will not choose *?” 

“T cannot, sir.” 

“T'll choose for you, then !”” 





“ Here—where are you going? Choose your 


“No, sir. If you please, I prefer not to do 
The mate paused on the threshold, respond- 


“ Permit me to observe, Captain Hunt, that 


You deprive me of my 


“ You're at liberty to do so, sir!” And turn- 
i i i he cabin, | hearted officer. 
ing on his heel, the mate pened pap : fe eon Weidkte wranninn 





opinion of him for yourself.” 








formed already. 


ined till 
«Q, sometimes—bat you can soon form an | where he till 


inion i han half 
“ h! My opinion is more t : 
— I calculate there’s a little o’ the 


of the deck at eight bells. 


afforded food for discussion in both watches, that 


and returning, dashed its contents over the lacer- 
ated back and shoulders of the boy. 
“ Shame! shame!” exclaimed more than one 
spectator of the scene, and more than one hand 
was raised to avenge the deed, when the tortured 
youth, with a gasp and deep groan—the first 
sound wrang from his lips—betrayed his con- 
sciousness of this new infliction. ; 
Cuuing him down, Captain Hunt resigned 
I | him to the second mate, ordering him to convey 
us both to the run, which order the officer has- 
tened to obey, when having seen us safely stowed 
below, he demanded if I required anything. 

“ Yes—some water for Edwin,” was my reply. 

“Pl send him something better, as soon as I 


“©, Vil have revenge for this, Frank!” 


posed alone. 
i roaned the boy, a8 soon as we were 
eereen Jorgen stages o The most horrible flights of my fancy never 


“Come, Edwin—don't be a fool! She’ll go pigs.” 


have a chance, poor fellow!” rejoined the kind- 
And backing out of our narrow 


down before you are aware!” shouted the mate, 
from the stern sheets of our boat, which we held 
stationary at a short distance. “Jump, my lad! 

ust jump!” 
be Jee 9, When she goes down, 
I go down with her!” And waving his hand in 
adieu, he turned to clamber up her inclined deck, 
to the spot where his tyrant lay a senseless heap. 
“ Give way, my lads!” said the mate, hastily, 
adding, as an expression of deep determination 
settled on his countenance: “ Captain Hunt 
might drown a dozen times, ere I'd peril a hair 
of my head in his behalf. But that boy must be 
ne needed no second order, when, as the 
fourth stroke of the oars laid the boat alongside 


the sinking ship, the mate bounded from the 


stern sheets, and alighting on the vessel's rail, 

gained the skylight as she rolled over to an even 

keel—the prelude to her descent. i 
“ Quick, Edwin! Lend a hand to place him 


Novelty. 

peice les ons which is worked by the men em- 
ployed to repair the damage occasioned by the fetes in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, is attracting much attention. 
The novelty of the machine consists in the two legs of 
the barrow being replaced by two wheels. smaller than 
the one in front, and which are fixed immediately under 
the body of the barrow. The handles are raised s0 as to 
be on a level with the hand of the workman; and thus 
upon a level road a slight push is all that is necessary for 
the transport of the heaviest load. The three wheels be- 
ing almost close together, the act of turning the barrow 
in the smallest space becomes as easy as possible. The 
workman has but to lean upon one of the handles, and 
the front wheel is lifted from the ground, leaving the 
barrow free to be manceuvred like a common handcart. 


Accident. 
yr os near losing her life by a singular accident, 
in Louisville, while riding in & buggy. One end of s 
scarf which she wore around her shoulders blew off, and 
was caught in the spokes of one of the wheels, and wound 
up in such a manner as to draw her neck down on the 
wheel, and was choking her very severely. Some gentle 
men stopped the buggy, snd relieved her from ber peril- 
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night, and its innocent cause found himself an 





pictured treatment like this—but I'll be re 








horse about that skipper. Aint I right 


object of much deeper interest to his hardy ship- 


venged !”” 





in the boat, since you think so much of him!” 


ous situation. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO H—. 


very difficult aria. She sang well and with great 


expression. She had scarcely finished when her 
br wurron noserTo. brother poke 
Think not, young sir, the muse ls made « Well.” 


3 By study and reflection ; 
* "Tis true they give s higher grade, 
Perhaps bestow perfection. 


No, no; the muse is natural, boy— 
A gift to be amended ; 

A high inheritance and joy 
Most beautifully blended. 


You may put on « prettier face, 
°'Tis true, by cultivation ; 

"Tis open to improving grace, 
But not to first formation. 


A talent may for genius pass, 

i At best ’tis but reflection ; 

‘ °Tis like the clover in the grass, 
}2 Its tint its best detection. 


But genius is a gift, indeed, 
To heavenly themes inclining ; 
Requiring all our soul to feed, 
And body, soul, refining. 


Such are my thoughts—I give them you 
Without great wit assuming ; 

They may be false, they may be true, 
Perchance, you think, presuming. 


But pray observe the various things 
Our earthly home surrounding; 

The beauty that from beauty springs, 
In all its grace abounding. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union ] 


THE WOOD-CARVER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Ir was a warm summer afternoon and Henry 
Ellis and his sister sat talking together by an 
:. open window in Henry Street, Brooklyn. Henry 
Ellis was a teacher of music in one of our south- 
ern cities, and was now spending his vacation 
with his sister. 

“So, Henry,” said Annie, laughingly, “you 
are willing to tell me by word of mouth what you 
\ so persistently have written, namely, that you 
have not lost your heart to any of your dark- 
eyed pupils ?” 

“On my honor, no, Annie; I see every day 
beautiful, pleasant girls, but it must be that the 
® right one has not come along, for I am perfectly 
heart whole. That is the honest truth. I have 
4 seen none who can compare with you, my dear 
: sister, and I shall assuredly wait until I do.” 

“ Gross flattery !” exclaimed Annie, gleefully, 
é and she looked fondly at her brother. 

Robert Ellis, father of the two young people 
present, died when Annie, who is six years 
younger than her brother, was but a few years 
old. Three years passed, and the mother rejoined 
her husband in that better world, leaving the two 
children to the care of her only brother and his 
wife, Mr. Edward Morris. Mr. Morris and his 
faithfully supplied the loss of parents to 

an 
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the eir talents. Both were gifted 
with rare musical talents. Henry taught music 
in a seminary in the South, and Annie taught it 
4 in Brooklyn. She also sung at one of the 
churches, and gave lessons in drawing and paint- 
ing twice a week to a small, select class of 


pupils. 
5 ; After a moment’s pause, Annie said, musingly : 
5. “Do you know, Henry, I have come to the 
: conclusion that in some respects I am a very 
t selfish person ?” 


“TI am sure I did not, sis. What put that 
notion into your busy head ?” 

“You need not laugh, Hen., for it is the honest 
4 trath. I know we cannot always live for each 
other as we have done, and—” 

“ Well, I should think not,” said Henry, in- 
terrupting her; “since during my absence you 
have managed to appropriate to yourself one of 
= the best fellows that ever lived.” 

1. “That’s just it, brother mine. I have made 

r my choice, but for all that, I don’t want you to 

make yours. I dread it. Now isn’t that a piece 
of pure. selfishness ?” 

“Not exactly. It’s rather flattering to me, if 
it is selfishness.” 

“ Real dog in the manger feeding. But joking 
aside, dear Hen. How is it, that situated as you 
have been, you have managed to keep your heart 
all your own nearly three years ? Young, hand- 
some, fascinating and intelligent, I don’t see how 
it has happened that if you did not fall in love 
with some of your pupils, they did not fall in love 
with you?” 

“Perhaps, dear Annie, like Ralph Cranfield, 
in Hawthorne’s Threefold Destiny, it is decreed 
that I shall find my mate nearer home. But, 
Annie, dear, lam a very different person here to 
what I'am among my pupils. T’ll show you.” 

So saying, Henry Ellis rose and bowed a stiff, 

formal bow, and said in precise, hard tones : 
t * “Good afternoon, Miss Ellis. Did your last 
lesson prove as difficult as you feared? The 
next I hope will be more interesting if not more 
difficult.” 

Annie screamed with laughter and sprang from 
her chair. 

“Off with your hundred old manners! I 
4 should be verily frightened out of my wits, if you 

were my teacher, and such a frigid specimen of 
humanity.” 

” I thought you pronounced me but a few 
minutes ago as fascinating, etc. ?” 

“T said my brother Henry Ellis was so; but 
j that term does not apply to Henry Ellis, Esq., 

‘music teacher in Mr. Bocara’s seminary.” 

“ Well, Annie, now go and sing for me, some- 
thing pretty. Among all my pupils I have but 
two, who have voices anything to be compared 
with yours.” 

“If you were afraid I should make you vain, 
I have the same fear of yourself. What shall [ 
sing to you ¢” 

“Anything you please, so be it is a fair speci- 
men of your improvement. I feel lazy—feel 
dike leaning back in this comfortable chair, and 
listening to your voice.” 
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“ Come here a minute.” 

“ What’s the trouble now ?” 

“I want you to tell me who is at the opposite 
window—window of the house where the Marshes 


“ Where they live now, and will continue to do 
so till you and I are gray,” said Annie, good- 
naturedly coming across the room and taking her 
station behind her brother’s chair, where shroud- 
ed by the lace curtains she could see without 
being seen. 

“Tt was such a sweet face—but it is gone now. 
I wish it would re-appear.” 

“ Wait, and like a I will it. 
I know the charm which will bring it to sight.” 
So saying, Annie began to sing. At first the 
curtain at the opposite window moved, then, as 
the rich, sweet tones of the singer floated across 
the street, it was gently thrust to one side, and a 
wan, but fair, sweet face appeared, the head 
slightly bent in a listening attitude, and the very 
soul looking out from the large, blue eyes. Annie 
still carrying the air, sang on though the words 
were changed. 

“ See, brother mine, the charm works well— 
behold the face, the angel face appears. Look at 
the eyes, such deep blue, and the wavy, golden 
hair—the lovely mouth—the parted lips—all, all 
is fair. When you have looked your fill, the 
charm shall stop, and I to you a wondrous tale 
will tell, will tell.” 

So sang Annie in her brother’s ear. But the 
c2ssation of the song was not needed to cause 
the disappearance of that lovely face. Another 
face, that of an older woman appeared, and with 
a rude motion, almost a push, the girl was re- 
moved from her place, and the curtain slowly 
drooped across the window. 

“ What an old hag Mrs. Marsh looked like. I 
declare she is a perfect Shrulte.” 

“You are not far from the right there.” 

“T used to think her quite a notable sort of a 
woman, Annie.” 

“And 1 used to think her a tolerable ter- 

hg 

“Who is the girl she treated so rudely—a 
relation ?” 

“A little drudge she has hired lately.” 

“A servant !” 

“Even so. A miserable life the poor child 
leads with those two quarrelsome old people. I 
often hear both Mrs. Marsh and her husband 
scolding her roundly, and from her face I don’t 
believe she deserves it atall. From my painting 
room in the attic, I can look directly into the 
dreary place occupied by the poor child, and 
have seen her shed many tears.” 

“Poor thing ! Can nothing be done to alleviate 
her sufferings, Annie?” questioned Henry, 

y , 





g ve often been 
tempted to rush across the street and bear her off 
from before the very eyes of Madame Marsh, old 
dragon that she is! She—but there goes Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh to attend some tea fight, or 
something of the sort, and you may learn by 
your own senses what I was about to tell you. 
Come up into my studio and you will hear and 


“Wont staying here do as well ?” 

“No, Mr. Laziness, so come along.” 

Up stairs the brother and sister went. When 
they were at last in the attic room, where stood a 
couple of easels, some canvasses, and which smelt 
strongly of oil paint, Annie motioned her brother 
to come to the window. As Henry obeyed his 
sister’s signal, a gush of melody filled the air. 
Looking across the street, Henry saw in the op- 
posite attic, the face which had so charmed his 
fancy. Sitting in alow chair by the window, 
with a narrow sunbeam just tinging her golden 
hair, and her dark, blue eyes raised to heaven, 
was the little servant of the Marshes, and from 
her parted lips welled forth the exquisite melody. 
It was one of Annie’s favorite arias that the little 
drudge was pouring forth, and though the voice 
gave evidence of want of culture, it was clear, 
sweet and flexible, and the expression was per- 
fectly faultless. 

“Himmel! Annie! what a voice !” 

“I knew you would be charmed with it. I 
longed for you to hear it.” 

“Are the Marshes paying any attention to the 
cultivation of it?” 

“Not they, indeed! On the contrary, they all 
but beat her, if they hear her singing; and it is 
only when she is alone in the house, that she 
dares sing even in her own room. It is a per- 
fect shame to have such a voice go to waste, 
and I have thought anxiously of trying to get 
her away and have her taught singing. Hear 
that rich, clear A! She can go higher still.” 
Henry seemed lost in thought. At last he 
raised his head. 

“T think I can help you, Annie. The Marshes 
are in all probability very penurious—they can- 
not pay her much. Suppose the child struck for 
higher wages—so high that they wouldn’t pay— 
and then they would send her off! Suppose you 
trip over and find out what you can before the 
old dragon’s return? It is perfectly terrible to 
think of such a voice as that left to waste.” 

“Til do it.” And suiting the action to the 
word, Annie, bonnetless and shawlless, flew 
across the street and quite soon made her re- 
appearance, looking joyous and triumphant. 

“ Well, Annie!” said Henry, who was wait- 
ing very impatiently in the parlor. 

“Let me get my breath and you shall hear 
all!” said Annie, sinking into a chair. 

In a few seconds, she started up. 

“ Listen, now—it is better than we could have 
hoped for! She is a Swede—her name Amalia 
Svanberg—an orphan. Her mother died when 
she was very young, but her father only a few 
months ago and under very distressing circum- 
stances. Mr. Svanberg was a wood.carver by 
trade, though educated far beyond his station. 





used to live?” hand and pl 


After the death of his wife, misfortune seemed | co 


worse every year, till at last he determined to 
leave his native land and come to this country, 


ing furniture. Converting all his worldly goods 


this country with his daughter. When the voy- 
age was half made, he sickened, died, and was 
buried in the ocean’s depth. Here Amalia 
knew not a soul—so young, just eighteen, 80 
mniless! Arrived 
in New York, she obtained cheap lodgings with 
an old lady, a friend of one of the sailors—a 
good soul, but poor. Fatigue and sorrow did 
their work, and three days after landing, she was 
stricken down with a fever. When she reco¥- 
ered, her money had all gone ; and, unwilling to 
be a burden to the old woman who had sheltered 
her, she set out to obtain employment. She 
begged from house to house for work. One day 
—the second she had tried—she came to a house 
where Mrs. Marsh was visiting, and who engaged 
her at six shillings per week. She can embroider 
beautifully, besides designing her own patterns 
and carving a little on wood—which she learned 
to do on ship-board before her father died. She 
speaks English with quite a broad accent. She 
seemed quite frightened, when I told her to ask 
higher wages—that if she did, and the Marshes 
discarded her, I would tae her. I told her that 
I was going to be married, and needed a seam- 
stress constantly in the honse, and would take her 
in in that capacity. You should have seen her 
pretty face brighten up.” 
“Hurrah!” exclaimed Henry. 
worth your weight in gold, Annie !” 
And he seized her by the waist and whirled 
her round the room. 
“Stop, Harry—stop! You'll tumble my hair 
and muss my collar !’”” 
“A fig for that! Such a glorious voice !” 
The next day, Amalia Svanberg was installed 
in a cozy little room adjoining that of Annie’s, 
and busily engaged in some delicate piece of em- 
broidery. From that day, the little Swede’s life 
began to brighten. She proved top¥e intelligent 
and well educated, and before long she was 
raised from the position of seamstress to that of 
companion; and Annie gave her instructions in 
music, and received, in turn, lessons in Swedish. 
Very soon, in an incredibly short space of time, 
Annie could teach no more—the pupil excelled 
the master ; and then she took lessons of a fa- 
mous Italian, Signor Bertuccio. Under him, 
Amalia made rapid—almost unheard-of rapid— 
rogress. 
: About a year after Amalia first entered Mr. 
Morris’s house, the following conversation took 
place between the two girls. Amalia had been 
sitting silent. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“ Annie, Signor Bertuccio says I am now 
qualified to sing in public, and urges me to 
do so.” 

“ Why Annie, dear, I never dreamed of such 


a thing!” exclaimed Annfe, imp ly. 





“You are 





—and they were few—into money, he started for | o' 


i i im; his fortun and | deservedly a favorite, and, as usual, the audience 
Annie went to the piano and commenced 4 | to follow him; his es grew worse a emia ne pene cei 
few—were music-loving, appreciative people. 

here he h good living by carv- | Little Ernestine Larue, a tiny, black-eyed girl, a 
ag dontnn, Gielen ela little prodigy, had finished her startling fantasia | ing dress, espied a boy ineffectually attempting 
n the piano, and silence reigned, broken only | to drive the animal forward to its destination. 


by the low hum of voices, when the door beside 
the platform opened, and Signor Bertuccio ap- 
peared, leading Amalia Svanberg. 

Amalia was just twenty, tall, slender, grace- 
ful and beautifal, with deep, soul-lit blue eyes, 
and a wreath of golden hair. She was attired 
richly, yet simply, in white silk, trimmed with 
rich lace—her sole ornament a bunch of blush 
roses fastened on her breast. Annie Ellis, who 
sat in a far corner, almost hid from sight, 
saw by the flitting color in Amy’s face how 
much she was agitated, and trembled for her. 
The preludgjended, Amy’s voice swelled forth— 
at first rater tremulously, but as she went on, 
gaining confidence and power—till the audience 
listened almost breathlessly to its wondrous 
sweetness. The cavatina ended, Amalia was 
led from the platform, or stage, half-fainting. 
The enthusiastic plaudits sounded afar off, and 
as the door closed behind her, a sudden blackness 
came before her eyes. 

“Some water—quick! Mademoiselle Svan- 
berg has fainted,” hurriedly spoke Signor 
Bertuccio. 

A glass was held to her lips, and a voice, 
which did more good than the water, said : 

“ Mr. Morris’s carriage waits.” 

With asudden start, Amalia roused up and, 
with a sort of clinging, weary feeling, took the 
arm that was offered her—took Henry Ellis’s 
arm. He had almost to carry her, she was so 
weak. As soon as they were seated in the car- 
riage, Annie and Amalia on one seat, and Henry 
opposite them, Amy spoke : 

« Mr. Ellis, I did not know you had arrived— 
did not know, in fact, that you were expected.” 

“I was not expected—perhaps not even 
wished for. I got here just after the concert had 
begun—got here just in time to witness your 
great success. I suppose you are satisfied now.’ 

“ Of course.” The words were spoken wearily. 

“You would be unreasonable, if you were 
not, for it was a decided triumph.” 

No notice was taken of that remark. A long 
pause ensued. Annie leaned back in the car- 
riage, pretending sleep, while the vehicle rolled 
on and soon reached Mr. Morris’s house. The 
steps being let down, Annie sprang out unaided, 
leaving Henry to assist Amy. Perfectly silent, 
the two entered the house—Henry leading Amy 
to the foot of the stairs. Just as she was about 
to bid him good night and follow Annie, who 
was already out of sight, Henry said, ina deep, 
earnest tone : . 

“Miss Svanberg, are you truly satisfied with 
the life you have chosen ?” 

“T have chosen.” 
* ‘The answer came in a low, quiet tone; but 
taking one step forward, Amy fainted. In a 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 
The late Duke of Buccleuch, in one of his 


walks, purchased a cow in the neighborhood of 
Dalkeith, which was to be sent to his ges on 
the following morning. The duke, in his 


morn- 


The boy, not knowing the duke, bawled out 

i ; , , 
“ Hie, mon, come here an’ gie’s a’ han’ wi 
is beast.” 


The duke walked on slowly, the boy still crav- 
ing his assistance, and at last, in a tone of dis- 
tress, exclaimed : 

“ Come here, mon, =. “— us, an’ as sure as 
onything I'll gie you get.” 

The duke dt lent the helping hand. 
“And now,” said the duke, as they x 
along, “how much do ye think ye’ll get for 

bt” 


“T dinna ken,” said the boy, “but I'm sure 
o’ something, for the folk up by at the big house 
are gus to a bodies.” : 
As they approached the house, the duke dis- 
appeared from the boy and entered by a different 
way. Calling a servant, he put a sovereign into 
his hand, saying— Give that to the boy who 
brought the cow.” 
The duke, having — to the avenue, was 
soon rejoined by the 5 

« Wai, po fnahy a you get?” said the 
duk. 


2. 
“A shilling,” said the boy; “an’ there’s half 
0’ it to ye.” : a 
“But you surely got more than a shilling * 
said the duke. 
“No,” said the boy ; “as sure as death that’s 
a’ I got—an’ d’ye no’ think its plenty * 
ad Pao not,” said the duke; “ there must be 
some mistake, and, as I am acquainted with the 
duke, if you will return, I think I’ll get you 
more.” 
They went back, the duke rang the bell, and 
ordered all the servants to be assembled. 
“ Now,” said the duke to the boy, “ point me 
out the person that gave you the shilling. a 
“Tt was that chap there with the apron, 
inting to the butler. 
PoThe utler confessed, fell on his _knees, and 
attempted an apology ; but the duke indignantl 
ordered him to give the boy the sovereign an 
quit his service instantly. 
“ You have lost,” ge the ye . ag pond 
ey, your situation, and your character by 
pL tear 3 learn eanseferth that honesty is 
the best policy.” , cm 
The ty by this time gnized his 
in the person of the duke; and the duke was = 
delighted with the ieatey | worth and honesty 
the boy. that he ordered him to be sent to school, 
kept there, and provided for at his own expense. 
—Life of poo 








PRINTER’S PARLANCE. 


A neighboriug contemporary thus meets his 
- devil's” impostunities for copy: Copy? You 
imp of darkness, have you the audacity to ask 
for copy this hot weather? Why, the thermom- 
eter stands at ninety-eight in the coolest place in 
the country, and here you are boring us for 7 
Leave, you black imp! Get beyond = reac’ 
of the paste-pot, or I'll make you see —teach 
you ~— some other calling, or put a . to — 
existence. Copy !—the very thought ofso muct 
labor sends a t rough our brain. We wouldn’t 
write a J for a £, much less for a $, and as for a 
+++, O, that’s entirely out of the ?. None of 
our !!! about laziness—we say it’s hot! Ah, 
hold on—here’s some—giv’s the scissors—here’s 





the powers God had 
given me, I determined to use them. My life, 
until I came with you, dear Annie, had been one 
long scene of sorrow and privation. I seem to 
have another life pointed out to me. If my 
father and mother had lived, I might have been 
called to a domestic life; as it is, there are no 
such ties, and God bids me now go forth and use 
the talents he has given me, and not bury them. 
I told Signor Bertuccio that I would sing at his 
next concert.” 

“ How could you, Amy?” 

“I thought deeply about it, Annie. My life 
with you has been very pleasant—almost too 
pleasant, for it partially unfits me for what my 
duty demands of me. But this life cannot last, 
and I have decided what to do.” 

“Amy, dear, it is dreadful to appear in public. 
T feel as if it was throwing away part of your 
womanly dignity.” 

“Not so. Remember Jenny Lind. Although 
I cannot, like her, expect to be famous, yet I 
can, like her, keep my womanly dignity, purity 
and faith unspotted, unstained through life.”” 

“T believe that, Amy; but I do not want you 
to enter a public life.” 

“Do not seek to turn me, Annie, for I think 
I have chosen rightly.” 

“Amy, does your heart lay in this choice? 
Do you willingly give up the pure happiness of 
the fireside, of our pleasant home, to go out into 
the world ?”” 

An agonized look passed over Amalia Svan- 
berg’s beautiful face—a shadow of some great 
pain. But an instant it was there; but the keen 
eyes of Annie had noted it, and she had her own 
thoughts, though she said nothing, but waited for 
Amy to answer, which she did, after a moment’s 
pause, in this wise : 

“Annie, if you love me, do not tion me 


y te 


store the silly girl to consciousness. When her 
senses returned, Annie ran away and left them 
together. I cannot tell exactly what passed, but 
the reader may guess by the next few lines. 

The next day Annie, Henry and Amy were 
sitting together in the parlor. Annie spoke: 

“ Signor Bertuccio called to-day, Amy, to in- 
quire after your health. Hoped you would be 
able to sing at his next concert. Poor blinded 
man !—thinks you will do credit to the life you 
have chosen. Are you satisfied with the life 
before you ?” 

“Perfectly, Annie dear.” 

In vain did the public look for Amalia Svan- 
berg’s name in the advertisements of each con- 
cert. A few times they thought of it ; then some 
other novelty attracted their attention, and she 
was forgotten, till one day there appeared in the 
New York Tribune the following notice : 


“On Tuesday morning, February 10th, by the 
Rev. Thomas Cook, Miss Amalia Svankerg, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, to Henry Ellis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Her name was again revived, and her beanty 
and talents again talked of for a fow days. 
Their interest again subsided, and all but her 


intimate friends forgot the existence of THe 
Woon-Carver’s Daueuter. 





A YANKEE DINNER. 


Both Englishmen and Americans are noted 
for the medley they make of their different 
meals. On one occasion a Yankee traveller, at 
a table d’hote, had thus heaped up his plate with 
a variety of incompatible dishes, when a French- 
man who sat beside him, and had been for some 
time observing his proceedings with wonder, at 
length with a look of bewildered petacti 
asked: “Pray, sir, am I to understand that 
that,” pointing to a heap, “is a dinner?” The 
Yankee saw through the Frenchman’s affected 








any more, but help me to do what I firmly con- 
sider to be my duty. Good night.” 

So saying, she passed out of the room. 

Annie remained for a few minutes absorbed in 
thought, then going to her writing-desk, hastily 
penned the following lines : 


“Dear Henry,—For once you have not 
dealt wholly frankly with me, but I have read 
your heart. I do not complain or blame. Amy 
has just left me. Before she went to her room, 
she informed me that she was to sing at Signor 
Bertuccio’s next evening rehearsal or concert. I 
reasoned with her, tried to win her from her 
determination, but she is resolved upon it— 
thinks it is her duty. With her timid, retiring 
nature, I know she shrinks from such a life ; 
yet she looks upon it as the right course, and 
once assured of that, she would do her duty if 
she went through fire or water. I cannot tell 
what todo. To you, brother, I look for aid. 
The concert is announced for next Tuesday. I 
am in sore = Good night. 

“ Your loving sister, e 
‘“* Brooklyn, N. ¥., Briday Seoning’ Dee. ne 


The hall was crowded to overflowing with a 
very select audience. It was a moderate-sized 
room, and seemed more like a private parlor 
than a concert-hall. The windows were draped 
with rich curtains, the floor covered with a soft 
carpet, and the walls decorated here and there 
with pictures. It was the night of the second 
neers given by Signor Bertuccio, who was 





dictionary. Mr. Webster, it is said, 


Was not intended, none was ever bestowed 
him that he valued so highly.” —Transcrigt. tose 


P , and replied: “Stranger, I guess 
ou’re a goin’ for to come for to try for to bam- 
zle me ; but I calkilate I’ll soon wear you 
up tothe stump, J will. Jist let me git you 
within fifty yards of the muzzle o’ my rifle, and 
your friends ‘ill find nothing left of you but a 
spot of grease upon the wall.” The duel took 
os that evening, outside the ramparts. The 

renchman was shot through the lungs; when 
the Yankee, struck with remorse, ran up, and 
stooping over his antagonist, asked him with 
emotion if there were anything he could do for 
him. “ Yes,” gasped the dying man, “there is. 
Tell me—was it really—really now—a dinner ?” 
A gush of blood choked his utterance, his eye 
became fixed, and he died in ignorance of _the 
mysterious fact.—Reynolds. 





WEBSTER AND CROCKETT., 


No two characters could be more dissimilar than 
those of Webster and Crockett. One had pene- 
trated to the profoundest depths of jaw, states- 

hip and dip! y- The other had pene- 
trated to the profoundest depths of the forest, and 
was @ passionate lover of its wild delights, 
Crockett paid Webster a compliment that both 
pleased and amused him. “it is related that 
when his celebrated speech upon Foot’s resolu- 
tions was published, he sent a copy to Crockett. 
Shortly afterwards, Davy called upon him to 
make his acknowledgments for the favor—re- 
marking that it was the only speech that he had 
ever been able to read without the aid of a 
frequently 
a@ complinent 





remarked that although, perhaps, 





good taste in the selections he mad 
think of having him arrested.”’ 


a poor fellowin San Francisco committed mare 
fila and-McNalty-sai_o0.binisals mstove! 
propriate that story, but don’t give any credit for 
it. There, now, take your [S~0G> out of your 
pockets and go to work. Put some quoins 
around that washwoman’s bill, and lock up the 
elephant—throw those types that were battered 
by the sheepsfoot into “ hell,” and separate the 
pi—put the “Model Lady” on the galley, and 
“ The Dandy ” in the case—place furniture round 
the “New Boarding House”—overrun “The 
pany | Be a all the sub-heads in small ca 

get “The Hay” to press—hurry up “The New 
Store”—distribute “The Mormons,” and lay 
Me, = Cradlebaugh” one side—he’s getting 
old. Justify that “ Homicide,” and prove the 
by Murder.” You may tie up the “Fourth of 
July,” the people don’t seem to want it this year. 

Then go and jump in the creek and wash your 

face—it'll take it all to do it—and at the same 

time drive away the shark. And mind you 


don’t come here again for copy befi 
mail comes in.—New York Pane. oo 








A FIJIAN EXECUTION. 

Young men are deputed to inflict the appoi 
unishment, and ane often messengers Time 
[heir movements are sudden and destructive 
like a tropical squall. The protracted solemnity 
of public executions in civilized countries is here 
unknown. Aman is often judged in his ab- 
seice, and executed before he is aware that sen- 
tence has been passed against him. Sometimes 
a little form is observed, as in the case of the 
asu to Vuna. This man conspired against the 
life of Tuikilakila; but the plot was dis: 





and the Vasu brought to meet death at oo 
omo. His friends pared him, ding to 
the custom of Fiji, by folding a new masi 


about his loins, and oiling and blacking his bod 
as iffor war. A necklace and a profusion of 
ornaments at his elbows and knees completed the 
attire. He was then placed standing, to be shot 
by @ man suitably equipped. The shot failed 
when the musket was exchanged for a club, 
which the executioner broke on the Vasu’s 
head ; but neither this blow, nor a second from 
& more ponderous weapon, succeeded in bring- 
ing the young man to the ground. The victim 
now ran towards the spot where the king sat, 
perhaps with the hope of reprieve ; but wag felled 
by adeath-blow from the club of a powerful roan 
standing near. ‘The slain body was cooked and 
eaten. One of the baked thighs the king sent 
to his brother, who was principal in the plot 
that he might “taste how sweet his accomplice 
was, and eat of the fruits of his doings.” This 
is a fair sample of a Fijian public execution 
Those who are doomed to die are never, so far 
as I know, bound in any way. A Fijian is im- 
plicitly submissive to the will of his chief, The 
xeon states his errand, to which the Vie- 
‘im ‘r€pties, “‘ Whatever the king says, must be 
done.” —Fiji and the Fijians. 





AN ARTISTIC THIEF. 

The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince 
chakoff, it is sail, is to sit “4 his [s-— 4 
in a lerge arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine picture ; crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper avd smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. He has a fine gallery of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists, 
Two or three years ago, a French diplomatiat 
asked to see the album ; to bis surprise, he found 
the best sketches gone, and said so to the prince. 

“ True enough,” replied the latter; “ my best 


sketches have been stolen out cf it.” 


“Stolen! Do you suspect by whom 1” 
“O, yes—one of my messengers ; he took to 


imitating me in my love for art, and the rascal 
helped himself out of my album.” 


“ But didn’t you arrest the scoundrel] ?” 
“O dear, no! the puppy showed such deucedly 
¢, I could not 
—French paper. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Aewes —Gentility is neither im birth, 
nor fash 


charactertation, 
Asrrmaxt.— You should mix more with men, and not 
pacity Rr aihirn the poovr of owaylng. seushied wii 
y the power q 
never be supplied by the most careful of educa. 
tion. Sydney Smith once derided a Neerary 
oa Re being “in polities nothing but a beok in 


Juvanis —You would have time enough, nF oy coon. 
mined all yourspare moments Remember * there 
are utes so precious as those of ime, and nove 
are ro easly lost by people who cannot make a mo 
ment, and can waste years.’’ 

“ Manvoue "~Vou cam 


parler, to speak, or from the English word ’ 
“ Wasuineron Grease. Penny te an old Sonea ant, 


it 
Hi 
ul 
tell 


bah of Russia amounts to about sisty- 

ive 

Reaper.—in the 1766 France became the ally of 
Austria, after rival for « period of three hun: 


im the *‘ Winter's Tale.” 
aong in whieh the line occurs: 


lame for a 
“Onsmnver,” Brooklyn, New York 





tures that the electric equilibrium of the earth ts re. 
stored by the aurora conveying the electricity from the 
poles to the equator. i 





*. | 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. \ 

In reading the record of such a life as Hum- | 
boldt’s, the unthinking reader is apt to consider 
it a marvel that a man who performed such a | 
multiplicity of labors should have attained such | 
length of years. But he unconsciously suggests | 
the very secret of his long life. It is the variety 
and many-sidedness of continual labor that ren- 
ders it endurable and even salutary. You may 
say that Humboldt made science alone his pur- 
suit. True, but science is a comprehensive 
term, and includes a vast amount of contrasted 
details, affording that variety which is not the | 
spice, but the very bread of life. It is not labor | 
that wears us out, but monotonous, unvaried ' 
Tabor, or totet inaction. The man who har 
nothing to do, is the most pitiable of mortals ; 
and next to him, in the scale of suffering, is the 
man whose life is passed in one unchanging 
branch of labor. 

The agriculturist will tell you thata system of 
rotation of crops is better for the land than an 
alternation of culture and fallow. The same 
piece of ground which has ceased to yield good 
crops of corn, or potatoes, or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest of grass, or turnips or cab- ° 
bages. So with the human frame; activity is 
sometimes more refreshing than repose. A brisk 
walk after a long ride on horseback is much bet- 
ter than a nap on a sofa. And so with the mind. 
An active mind had far better seck refreshment | 
in a change of employment, than in intervals of ‘ 
idleness. The man who passes from mathe- 
matics to music, and from politics to painting, | 
finds himself in a much better condition than he , 
who, wearied in a favorite pursuit, attempts to 
recruit by doing nothing, for if he take the latter . 
course the perplexities of his habitual employ- 
ment will project their shadows into his attempted . 
Isisure. 

There is a popular prejudice against s “ Jack 
of All Trades,” and these same “Jacks of All , 
Trades” have made such « brilliant figure in 
history, that if we but briefly sketched them we 
should fill a volume, not a column of # paper. 
Look at Rubens, who ranks in the annals of his 
country not only as a painter but a diplomatist ; 
look at Leonardo da Vinci, a man of universal 
ability in science and art, excelling in painting, 


omy ; distinguished also as a poet and musician. 
“ Unpublished MSS. by Leonardo,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “ contain discoveries and anticipations 
of discoveries within the compass of a few pages, 
that strike us with something like the awe of su 
pernatural knowledge.” The name of our 
countryman, Morse, will go down to posterity 
indissolubly linked with the electric telegraph, 
but few. will remember that he was also a pro- 
fessional artist, a distinguished painter. Mr 
Ball, one of our fellow-citizens, is an excellent 
instrumental musician, vocalist, painter an 
sculptor. He might make either of the arts he 
has mastered a speciality. 

Labor, properly understood, is « blessing 1: 
disguise. By varying its application we ca:. 
render it agreeable. Every man should hav 
one leading pursuit, but the occasional cultive 
tion of other trains of ideas will infallibly giv 
vigor to his mind, and refreshment to his epirit. 


Mowsrnove Brvarves.—Some of the oy: 
ters from the newly-discovered bed on the coas: 
of Connecticut, are said to be as large as garde: 
spades. “A dozen on the shell” would make 
supper for » small man with » moderate appetity 


oes 





Ex.eoasr Sewrimest— The annexed is 
choice extract from an album kept at the Niagar 
Hotel : “ Next w the bliss of seeing Sarah, ; 
that of seeing Niagara.” 

— ~~ -¢ sen 

As rerentst Faauen—Louis BW 
an extensive farmer, and owns 10,000 acres « 
land, divided into twenty-six farms. 
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HB BEST POLICY. 


‘t Buceleuch, in one of his 
yw in the neighborhood of 


to be sent to hi on 
og. The duke, in his morn- 
10 ineffectually attempting 
cawend to its & inati 


estination. 
ving the duke, bawled out 
here an’ gie’s a’ han’ wi’ 


on slowly, the still crav- 
ad at last in nig of dis- 


a, an’ help us, an’ as sure a8 
vu half I get.’ 


the duke, as they x 
do ye think ye’ll get for 


said the boy, “but I’m sure 
he folk up by at the big house 


ned the house, the duke dis- 
beyend sanwel by 5 
orvant, it @ sovereign 

‘Give thes to the boy who 


g returned to the avenue, was 
‘he boy. 
such dia you get?” said the 


id the boy; “an’ there’s half 
y got more than a shilling?” 


boy ;, “‘ as sure as death that’s 
no’ think its plenty ?” 

d the duke; “there must be 
4, a8 I am acquainted with the 
| retarn, I think I'll get you 


:, the duke rang the bell, and 
rvants to be assembled. 
‘ne dake to pe “ point me 
tgave a r) . 
‘oe there with the apron,” 
itler. 
eased fell Kat Ln uae, oe 
roll ; but e indignan 
vee boy the sovereign and 


istantly. 
t,” said the duke, “your mon- 
,and your c 


your 
carn henceforth that honesty is 


is time nized sistant 
he duke; and the duke was so 
» sterling worth and honesty of 
ordered him to be sent to school, 
rovided for at his own expense. 


wh, 








‘BR’S PARLANCE. 
eS 
tunities for : py? You 
have you the audacity to ask 
weather? Why, the thermom- 
mety-eight in the coolest lace in 
here you are boring us for copy. 
«imp! Get beyond the reach 
orl men you _ wr 
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rough our brain. We wouldn’t 
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[AN EXECUTION. 
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\RTISTIC THIEF, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acnzs —Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, manner, 
nor fashion—but in the mind. A high sense of honor, 


A GEM OF THE PUREST WATER. 

One of the large capitalists of Paris, Mr. 
W-——, is the enviable possessor of one of the 
handsomest wives in that capital of grace and 
elegance. Every one is well pleased to be com- 
pared to her in any way. Proud of calling her 
wife, Monsieur W—— spared no expense to 
richly adorn his idol. His pride was to see her 
eclipse all others in dress and beauty. Those 
who know the various means of expending large 
sums on dress, especially in Paris, may form 
some idea of what the cost was to Monsieur 
W——’s purse to have a wife a leader of fashion. 
Though large the allowance he made her, fre- 
quently she was obliged again and again to have 

to his 





@ determination never to take a mean age of an- 
other, an adherence to truth, delicacy, politeness to- 
wards those with whom we have dealings, are its essen- 
tial characteristics. 
Aspimant.—You should mix more with men, and not 
confine Peg studies to books. Talents for action, ca- 
r 


Juvents —You would have time enough, if you econo- 
mized all your spare moments. Remember that ‘ there 
are no Sh re £0 precious as those of time, and none 
are so heedlessly lost by people who cannot make a mo- 
ment, and yet can waste years.” 

“Matvouio "—You cannot demand the return of your 
letters by the young lady to whom they were 
The recipient of letters becomes their owner and con- 


r. 
B. C.—The height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, from 
the basement to the top of the cross, is 402 feet. 
“Inpex.”—It is still a mooted point as to the time when 
the first English parliament was held and duly recog- 
nized by the crown, in order to reduce the power of the 
turbulent barons. Parliament comes from the French 
word parler, to speak, or from the English word parley. 
“Wasainoton Sraeet.”—Penny is an old Saxon word, 
and meant a thousand hen as now the twelfth 
of a shilling. The word shilling is also of Saxon 
vation, and was so named because the coin of that 
denomination was made with the form of a shield on it. 
C. C.—The population of Russia amounts to about sixty- 
five millions. 


Reaper.—In the year 1756 France became the ally of 
Austria, after being her rival for a period of three hun- 
dred years, and shortly before that date her deadliest 
enemy—the infl f Madame Pompadour producing 
this wonderful change. 

Mars. E. M., Philadelphia —The line to which you allude 
occurs in a song allotted to the character of Autolycus, 
in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tule.” We quote the portion of the 
song in which the line occurs: 

** Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus, black as e’er was crow; 
loves, as sweet as roses 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
lace-am! 


ugie bracelet, ber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber.’ 

“Onszrver,”’ Brooklyn, New York.—Dr. Faraday conjec- 
tures that the electric equilibrium of the earth is re- 
stored by the aurora conveying the electricity from the 
poles to the equator. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. 

In reading the record of such a life as Hum- 
boldt’s, the unthinking reader is apt to consider 
it a marvel that a man who performed such a 
multiplicity of labors should have attained such 
length of years. But he unconsciously suggests 
the very secret of his long life. It is the variety 
and many-sidedness of continual labor that ren- 
ders it endurable and even salutary. You may 
say that Humboldt made science alone his pur- 
suit. True, but science is a comprehensive 
term, and includes a vast amount of contrasted 
details, affording that variety which is not the 
spice, but the very bread of life. It is not labor 
that wears us out, but monotonous, unvaried 
Yabor, or totat inaction. The man who has 
nothing to do, is the most pitiable of mortals ; 
and next to him, in the scale of suffering, is the 
man whose life is passed in one unchanging 
branch of labor. 

The agriculturist will tell you that a system of 
rotation of crops is better for the land than an 
alternation of culture and fallow. The same 
piece of ground which has ceased to yield good 
crops of corn, or potatoes, or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest of grass, or turnips or cab- 
bages. So with the human frame; activity is 

imes more refreshing than repose. A brisk 
walk after a long ride on horseback is much bet- 
ter than anap on a sofa. And so with the mind. 
An active mind had far better seek refreshment 
in a change of employment, than in intervals of 
idleness. The man who passes from mathe- 
matics to music, and from politics to painting, 
finds himself in a much better condition than he 
who, wearied in a favorite pursuit, attempts to 
recruit by doing nothing, for if he take the latter 
course the perplexities of his habitual employ- 
ment will project their shadows into his d 
leisure. 

There is a popular prejudice against a “ Jack 
of All Trades,” and these same “Jacks of All 
Trades” have made such a brilliant figure in 
history, that if we but briefly sketched them we 
should fill a volume, not a column of a paper. 
Look at Rubens, who ranks in the annals of his 
country not only as a painter but a diplomatist ; 
look at Leonardo da Vinci, a man of universal 

’ ability in science and art, excelling in painting, 
sculpture, archi , engineering and mechan- 
ics ; in botany, anatomy, mathematics and astron- 
omy ; distinguished also as a poet and musician. 
“ Unpublished MSS. by Leonardo,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “ contain discoveries and anticipations 
of discoveries within the compass of a few pages, 
that strike us with something like the awe of su- 
pernatural knowledge.” The name of our 
countryman, Morse, will go down to posterity 
indissolubly linked with the electric telegraph, 
but few-will remember that he was also a pro- 
fessional artist, a distinguished painter. Mr. 
Ball, one of our fellow-citizens, is an excellent 
instrumental musician, vocalist, painter and 
sculptor. He might make either of the arts he 
has mastered a speciality. 

Labor, properly understood, is a blessing in 
disguise. By varying its application we can 
render it agreeable. Every man should have 
one leading pursuit, but the occasional cultiva- 
tion of other trains of ideas will infallibly give 
vigor to his mind, and refreshment to his spirit. 








i 








Monstrovs Brivatves.—Some of the oys- 
ters from the newly-discovered bed on the coast 
of Connecticut, are said to be as large as garden 
spades. “A dozen on the shell” would make a 
supper for a small man with a moderate appetite. 





Execant Sentiment.— The annexed is a 
choice extract from an album kept at the Niagara 
Hotel : “ Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, is 
that of seeing Niagara.” 





AN rwPERIAL Farmer.—Louis Napoleon is 
an extensive farmer, and owns 50,000 acres of 
land, divided into twenty-six farms. 





g ity to pay her debts ; but 
then point lace, honiton, sable, all were so 
dreadfully expensive. Could he reasonably re- 
fuse, when it gave him the honor of being the 
husband of such a creature, the envy of all? 

Very lately, at a grand soirée in the Faubourg 
du Roule, Monsieur W—— and his wife were 
among the guests, and the entrance of the latter, 
as usual, was a complete triumph. But whilst 
every one was in ecstacies about the beauty of 
her dress, ornamented with rich lace, one of the 
flounces, thanks to her crinoline, caught in the 
gilding of a console ornament, and a portion re- 
mained suspended as the lady swept past. Two 
or three of the envious and curious seized upon 
the precious morsel to admire the fineness of the 
texture on closer inspection ; but imagine their 
amazement on discovering that the lace was only 
imitation. It was truly delightful to find such a 
hole in the garment of a beauty a la mode. 

Not a little astonished, next morning, was 
Monsieur W——, on the receipt of an anony- 
mous letter enclosing the piece of lace, and say- 
ing, “Do you know, monsieur, that itis a breach 
of confidence to pass off imitation lace for real ? 
Who now will assure us that madame’s diamonds 
are not false likewise ?” 

“ Imitation ! imitation !” exclaimed the indig- 
nant man of money ; “ it’sonly envy which says 
so.” And under the influence of the perfidious 
billet, he rushed off to his wife’s apartment, and 
laid the missive on her lap, loudly exclaiming 
against the calumny. 

“No, my dear,” she calmly said, “there is no 
calumny, only a little evil speaking, for all these 
suppositions are perfectly just.” 

“ What,” he exclaimed in amazement, “even 
the diamonds ?” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Why, ’tis infamous!” he cried, “ People 
will think I am ruined.” 

“What will that signify, when you are well 
aware of the contrary ?” 

“But what has become of all the money I 
have given you ?” 

“That is my secret, monsieur,” she replied, 
“which I will tell you if you demand it of me.” 
“Ido, madam,” was the angry retort ; “I in- 
sist upon knowing how you have dissipated my 
money.” 

46 Elpwey thom, io the wopyintan af ange ampomanneny!? 
she answered, offering him an open book; “I 
was just making it up when you entered.” 

We leave our readers te guess the amazement 
of the husband, when, instead of extravagance 
and foolish squandering, he read an account of 
sums spent in wooden and other shoes, flannels, 
bread, and clothing of every dcscription, for the 
assistance of the poor. In this consisted all the 
seeming extravagance. 

We must do Monsieur W—— the justice to 
say that from that moment the false diamonds 
and imitation lace of his wife seemed to adorn 
her far more than gems of the purest water 
would have done, or lace of the most costly 
texture and make. 





THE DEATH TOUCH: 
; — oR, — 
THE TERROR OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A TALE OF THE PINE TREE STATE DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MALCOLM J. ERRYM, 


avuTaor or “THe RENEGADE,” “THE LiFe RAFT,” “‘ WILL 
©’ THE WISP,” “ THE INCENDIARIES,’ “‘ TRUE BLUE,” ETC. 


We shall next week commence this new and 
original novelette in The Flag of our Union, from 
the pen of this favorite author. It is a most 
vivid story, replete with incident, and depicting 
some of the most startling scenes in the early 
history of the State of Maine. Our readers will 
admit that the “ Death Touch” is a remarkable 
story. 





Duration or Lirs.—In spite of the con- 
stant croaking about physical degeneracy, it ap- 
pears from the reports of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. And with our modern appliances, how 
much more we live in a day than our grandsires 
did! 





A Casus Beru.—Referring to the sugges- 
tion that the Great Eastern may be taken to 
send British troops to China, the Providence 
Journal remarks that “‘ The State of Maine will 
declare war with England, if the ship is turned 
away from Portland.” 





Tae Perno Arrarr.—President Buchanan 
entirely approves of the action of the commodore 
in rendering the assistance he did to the British 
admiral. It was only a reciprocation of a 
courtesy extended to one of our own ships. 





Powper anp Rover.—It is noticeable that 
ladies who use much powder are constantly 
blowing up their domestics, and ladies who 
rouge are seldom well-read. 





Great TaLtkers.—Those men talk most who 
are in the greatest mental darkness. Frogs cease 
their croaking when light is brought to the 
water. 





Covrace.—There are some men who will 
walk up to the cannon’s mouth, and some women 
who walk up to a lover’s without shrinking. 





A perretvaL Srrixe.—A bass drummer is 





continually striking for wages. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPsS. 

One day of domestic felicity is worth a year of 
public gratitude and enjoyment. 

The Chinese navy is very formidable ; it con- 
sists of two vessels and ten guns. 

If a man trust himself, it will not be in the 
power of others to betray him. 

Austria is said to be doing more than reform- 
ing her army—she is preparing for war. 

The man who pays as he goes, and keeps from 
small scores, succeeds in life. 

Kossuth seems to be in very bad odor with the 
Hungarian patriots—they disturb him. 

Pedantry is a vice from which no profession 
can claim a full exemption. 

The death of Senator Broderick, of Califor- 
nia, in a duel has caused great excitement. 

It has been said that of all the virtues, grati- 
tude has the shortest memory. 

Bennett, of the New York Herald, says opera- 
singers never die, and rarely resign. 

Our conduct in life is within our own control ; 
our destiny is that of Providence. 

The rope on which Blondin crossed the Niaga- 
ra has been cut up for souvenirs. 

Perspicuity is the best kind of eloq 3 it 


foreign Htems. 


Hoops and widely extended skirts are going 
out of fashion in Paris. 

_The telegraph cable between Malta and 
Sicily has been successfully laid, and business 
commenced upon it. 

A new serial publication is soon to be com- 
menced in London, under the name of Every- 
body’s Journal. 

‘The French and English soldiers in China are 
said to hate each other bitterly, and to fight 
whenever they meet. 

It is stated that the price paid by Russia for the 
betrayal of Schamyl, was 6,000,000 roubles—a 
rather extravagant price. 

Professor Mason computes that about 3000 
novels have been produced in Great Britain since 
the publication of Waverley. 

A correspondent of the London Times de- 
scribes a “ monster revival meeting ” at Armagh, 
near Belfast, Ireland, which was attended by 
10,000 persons. 

The Russian government has just commenced 
a railroad to connect Kiev to Odessa. It will 
take fifteen years to build it, and will involve 
more difficulties and a heavier outlay than would 
a road from St. Louis to San Francisco. 

i“ Colonel Wildman, who purchased Byron’s 








is that which strikes home. 

A monument to the memory of Gen. Block, 
killed at Queenstown heights, has been erected. 

Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the 
most uncompromising foe. 

Friendship is possible only between wise and 
good men ; others are but companions. 

In Quebec a man has been fined and impris- 
oned for having a pair of iron knuckles. 

Opiniative men refuse to believe anything 
which they cannot fully comprehend. 

The citizens of Baltimore are making a de- 
cided stand against the rowdyism of their city. 

Proud looks alienate the hearts of men; but 
courteous words attach them. 

English papers still express their fears and 
anxieties with regard to Louis Napoleon. 

Policy often effects what Force finds it impos- 
sible to accomplish. 

Luxury ruins families as well as States, and 
leads to the corruption of manners, 

Punctuality begets confidence, and is the di- 
rect and sure road to honor and respect. 





POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

The return of the steamer Fox to England 
affords all the melancholy relief that can be de- 
rived from the certainty of Sir John Franklin’s 
fate. The sad widow who for so many long 
years has sought for the evidences of his death, 
or indulged at intervals in the hope that the hero 
whose name she bore was yet numbered among 
the living, has now incontestible proof that he 
died eleven years since—died surrounded by 
noble companions, who, at longer or shorter in- 
tervals, followed him to the better world. The 
icy north has claimed its glorious dead. And 
now, is it not time to say that henceforth no more 

lant adv: i 
ete tema Sa 
and perpetual frost, that has already claimed so 
many victims? The London Times decides this 
question in the affirmative, taking precisely the 
ground and employing the arguments which we 
used in an article written for this journal two 


ago. 

There are forces in nature which are stronger 
than the might of man. There are lines drawn 
around the globe we inhabit of which it is writ- 
ten, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
There are regions where Nature brooks no hu- 
man companionship. Of the mysteries of those 
far northern climes that gird the Arctic pole, we 
have learned quite enough. The record of the 
expeditions sent forth from England and this 
country to make polar discoveries are ample 
enough and sad enough to satisfy all but a morbid 
curiosity, and when we weigh the cost of such 
voyages in treasure and life, we must come to the 
conclusion that it is even criminal to swell them 
by renewed sacrifices. For be it remembered that 
those who go forth on such wanderings must 
necessarily be among the best and bravest mem- 
bers of society, and that the energies thus wasted, 
if secured at home, would inevitably prove val- 
uable and effective. No word or aid of ours will 
ever be exerted in favor of another polar expe- 
dition. It is time that the losing account should 
be closed. 


AvurTHorsair.—Author-craft is an imitative 
as well as a creative art; an original thinker is 
one who portrays the works of the great Author 
of the universe—the compiler, one who ingeni- 
ously adapts or re-arranges the thoughts and 
illustrations of others ; both in their d gree may 
be said to exhibit creative power. Pseudo- 
authors are counterfeits—and belong not to the 
true and honorable craft, and should be dealt 
with according to the laws of felony. 








Frxepyess or Purpose.—No human being 
who habitually halts between two opinions, who 
cannot decide promptly, and, having decided, act 
as if there were no such word as fail, can ever be 
great. Czsar would never have crossed the Ru- 
bicon, nor Washington the Delaware, had they 
not fixed their stern gaze on objects far beyond 
the perils at their feet. 





Worth REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week, 

cereale = 

A senstsLe Man.—Baatru presented a poet 
to M. de Hemery, saying, “Sir, I present to 
you an individual who will give you immortality ; 
but you must meanwhile, give him something to 
live upon!” 





Preasvure.—All fits of pleasure are balanced 
by an equa! degree of pain or languor, ’tis 
like spending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. 





Buitpixe ts Wasnixoton.—Five hundred 
new dwellings have been erected in Washington 





during the past year. 


gham property and expended $600,000 on 
Newstead Abbey, besides the purchase money, 
recently died. He is as immortal as Childe 
Harold himself. 

Ledru Rollin is excepted from the imperial act 
of amnesty issued by Napoleon III., because of 
his having been condemned for taking part in a 
conspiracy against the monarch in 1857. He 
denies that he is guilty, and it is believed that he 
is innocent. 

The photographic process has bten lately em- 
ployed to take copies of the Sonasienhe iasatte- 
tions on the rocks near Mount Sinai, which ex- 
tend for miles. As these photographs admit of 
indefinite expansion under the microscope, these 
inscriptions will now be read. 


Quill and Scissors. 


The ship Josiah Quincy, whose loss was lately 
reported, was on the voy: from Leghorn to 
Boston. She had on a very valuable col- 
lection ef ~orks of art, belonging to our citizens 
who have recently visited Italy. The paintings, 
bronzes, books, photographs, bas-reliefs, ancient 
arms and armor, and statuary that sunk in her, 
cost many thousands of dollars. 

It is stated that the Masonic fraternity con- 
template the raising of a fund of $100,000, a 
portion of which is to be devoted to the buildin 
of a Masonic temple at the seat of the federa 

vernment, and the revenue to be derived from 
it to be applied to the purpose of establishing a 
house for pport pa ducation of the orphan 
children of deceased Masons. 

A Wilmington (Mass.) farmer having a lot of 
——- to harvest, hired some men to dig them. 

hey dug eight barrels a day apiece, and the 
farmer thought they worked well. One day re- 
cently he hired an lrishwoman to help the men in 
the potato patch, and during the day she dug 
fifteen barrels ! 

A reformed opium eater writes to the Roches- 
ter D , that he d eating at the 
age of twenty-four, and continued it ull four 
= since. He will be sixty-nine on his next 

irthday. During part of the time he took 
eighty grains a day. He thinks there are thirty 
opium eaters in the village where he resides. 

A German paper in New York made a curi- 
ous arrangement of its advertisements the other 
day. Atthe head of a column were the cards 
of a number of doctors, followed by the an- 
nouncement of several drug stores, the whole 
brought up by a lot of undertakers’ cards, with 
@ picture of a coffin attached to each. 

Mr. A. W. Wellington, of East Braintree, 
while digging a hill of potatoes near his house 
lately, d@g up a pine tree shilling, dated 1652, 
the first year after authority was given to Massa- 
chusetts Bay to coin money. The coin is almost 
as bright and as perfect as a new piece. 

Bh In the case of the Fitchburg and Worcester 














A worthy offering to the memory of Humbold 
is to be made by the German residents at Con- 
stantinople. They are to erect a monument, and 
to establish in connection with it a museum, 
library and reading room for the benefit of his 
= who do now, and may hereafter live 

ere. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Fly in all haste from the friend who will suffer 
you to teach him nothing. 

A man should pursue in health the same line 
of conduct he proposes in sickness. 

Popular pleasure is like a bubble; soon in- 
flated, and soon reduced to nothing. 

Life’s pleasures, if not abused, will be new 
every morning and fresh every evening. 

R ber that jon must not be your 
business, but a preparation for it. 
For one truly well born and well bred, there 

is no vulgarity except in the mind. 

Persecution, to persons in a high rank, stands 
them instead of eminent virtue. 

Passion has its foundation in nature ; virtue is 

ired by the imp: ment of our reason. 

There is many a man whose tongue might 
govern multitudes, if he could only govern his 
tongue. 

The idea of human excellence is merely 
founded on the partiality which man feels for — 

Politeness is like aff “a1r~cusnrem—a, _ 
be nothing solid in it, but it eases the jolts 
wonderfully. 

If you would not be forgotten as soon as you 
are dead and rotten, either write things worth 
reading or do something worth writing. 

It is the tinsel and ‘gilding of men that has 
disguised the simplicity of faith; and those who 
would worship aright, must follow the fishermen 
of Galilee. 

Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at 
a bad picture, having found by experience that 
whenever he did so, his pencil took a tint from it. 
Apply the same rule to bad company. 

Profane | is to conversation what ten 
inch spikes would be to veneering—splitting, 
shivering and defacing it. It is in bad taste, 
offensive to a majority, and gratifying to none. 

Resignation is an exalted Christian virtue. 
It is a plant that grows not from nature’s soil. 
It is a grace that must be cultivated like the rose 
tree, that it may flourish and shed forth its sweet 

ce amid the passing scenes of life. 

Fate is less capricious than is imagined. 
Nearly all men have through life, in their several 

les, the same average of opportunities. It is 

e who can seize and connect them, and by keen 

sight and ready experience, calculate on their 

recurrence, for whom men have their applause 
and fortune her garland. 


Hoker's Budget. — 


Why is a dandy like a venison steak? Be- 
cause he’s a bit of a buck. 

The editor of a New York journal calls 
another editor “ a dilapidated eld Zouave.” 

Punch says the only way to keep food on a 
weak stomach is to bolt it down. 

A frequenter of public dinners complains of 
the overwhelming quantity of dry toast. 

“Caught in her own net,” as the man said 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
erinoline. 

“ Got any ice at your end of the table, Bill?” 
“No; but I’ve got the next thing to it.” 
“What's that?” “ A severe cold.” 

In modern days people are accustomed to earn 
their living, but in former times it was usual for 
them to urn their dead. 

“TI don’t think, husband, you are very smart.” 
“No, indeed, wife, but everybody knows I am 
awfully shrewed.” 

A boy was recently arrested for theft. His 
father pleaded guilty for him, but said, in extenua- 
tion, “ James is a good boy, but he will steal.” 

A distinguished statesman of Central America, 
being asked how his country was getting on, 
replied, “O, very well, very well; a mild 
anarchy.” 

Mrs. Partington wants to know, if it were not 
intended that women should drive their hus- 
bands, why are they put through the bridle 
ceremony # 

A sentimental chap intends to petition Con- 
gress for one act to improve the “channel of 
affection,” so that henceforth the course of true 
love may run smooth. 

A few years ago the ladies wore a kind of 
hood called “kiss-me-if-you-dare.” The present 
style of bonnet might be called, with equal pro- 
priety, “ kiss-me if-you-want-to.”” 

A person having occasion to notify a doctor to 
visit Kis wife, said to him as he was stepping into 
his chaise, ‘‘ Now, doctor, you'll drive on to kill, 
wont you?” “Yes, certainly,” replied the 
doctor. 

The very last curiosity spoken of in the pa- 
pers, is a wheel that came off a + * tail when 

















it wasa waggin’. The man who discovered it 
has retired from publie life to live on what he 
owes. 





y vs. the Fitchburg Railroad 
Company, the referees have awarded to the 
Fitchburg and Worcester Company $9700 46 
cost of reference and cost of courts. 

There is some talk of establishing a pap 
on board the Great Eastern, not only for the en- 
tertainment of the passengers, but also as a 
means of communicating, instantly on her 
arrival, all the news she brings. 

The celebrated horse Flying Cloud kicked his 
groom, recently, at St. Louis, so that he died. 
At the inquest it was ascertained that the groom 
got angry and beat the animal severely, to which 
it retaliated by a kick. 

An exchange paper says: “The best safety- 
valve to a boiler is a sober engineer. Congress 
may legislate till doomsday, but as long as the 
officers carry too much steam, the boats will 
follow their example.” 

The Louisiana Sugar Planter says the yield of 
sugar this season will be less than that of last 
_ by over one hundred thousand hogsheads. 

he crop last year was about 440,000 hogshcads. 

If bread could be procured as easily as water, 
men would be more likely to become brutes for 
the want of camera to do than philosophers 
from the possession of leisure. 

In digging a well in Bureau county, Tllinois, 
recently, a vein of gas was struck which burned 
with a flame fifteen feet above the surface of the 
ground. 





The Cherokee Indians are getting civilized. - 


They have a debt—small, to be sure—but so 
large that the: cannot pay the interest of it. 
Sons o! 

“I Owe Some Money.” 

Six hundred and fifty-seven mules were sold 
at public sale in Paris, Kentucky, lately, for the 
aggregate of $63,495 20. 

What is ina name? One of the candidates 
for county officers in La Salle county, Illinois, is 
Wait, and another Waitmore. 

The city government of New Bedford have 
appropriated $5000 for the purchase of a steam 
fire engine. 

The editor of the Savannah Republican has 
been presented with a lemon which weighs four 
pounds. 

With four weights, viz., 1 lb., 3 Ibs., 9 Ibs., 
and 27 lbs., any number of pounds, from 1 to 
40 may be weighed. 

The New Hampshire Gazette has commenced 
the one hundred and fourth year of its existence. 

The Natural Bridge in Virginia has been sold 
to John Lustre for the sum of $12,000. 

Beavers still exist in the backwoods of 
Maine. 





Hlarriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry 0. Lowell 
to Miss Davis. 
By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Kirby Silloway to Miss Mercy 
.. Ames. 
By Rev. Mr. Palmer, Mr Jacob Miller to Mise Mary A. 


ne Rev. Mr. McCurdy, Br. William J. Wheeler to Miss 


Rolfe. 
By Rev. Mr. Swwe, Mr. Levi Pratt to Miss Frances A. 


joy. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Cushman, Mr. Mark T. 

Wentworth, of San Francisco, to Miss A: . Means. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Luther M. 
Knox to Miss Carrie 8. Hopkins. 
At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Orrin J. Young 
to Miss Dora Crane, of Dorchester. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. William W. 
Warren to Miss Mary L. A’ 8. 

At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Richard B. 
Hines to Miss Louisa F. Rice 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. Meltiah 0. Clapp 
to Miss Emeli: 


ne Gy er 

At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Cornelius 
B. Cummings to Miss Hattie A. Cummings. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Fales, Mr. ben Thomas, 
Jr., to Miss Mary F. Galb " 

At Newton Centre, by Rev. Mr Stearns, Mr. Gardner 
R. Colby to Miss Martha Louise Hutchins. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Lawrence 
W. Brown to Miss Jennie W. Wormstead. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Brayton, Mr. J. A. Star- 
buck, of New York, to Miss Mary A. Pitman. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Robert Somerby, 89; Mrs. Elizabeth 
5B . 54; Mrs. Sarah G. Galid, 50; Miss Anna A. 
Stowe, 20; Mrs. Sarah Parks, 67; Mr. John B. Nutter, 39. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Lucretia Abbot, 62. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Marianne M. Dickinson, 34; Mra 


At Dorcicster, Mrs. Mary H. Wiswell, 43. 
‘At Somerville, Mrs. Rebecca Williams, 60 
‘At Brighton, Mrs. Mary P. Hunting, 36; Mr. Timothy 


lonroe, 67. 

At Cambridge, Mra. Mary Anstiss B. W. ith, 45. 
At East Lexington. Mrs. Betsey Childs. 75. 

At Sudbury, Miss Angeline Bent, 16. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Crane, 74 

At Framingham, Mr. James B. Kendall, 25. 

At Marshfield, Mr. John Bourne, 100. 

At Mansfield, Mr James Green, 53. 

At palate Mrs. Hannah Dennis, 76; Mrs. Lydia 
is, 7 


‘At Manchester, Capt. Benjamin Leach, 73. 





wo 
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At Southbridge, Mrs. Maria A Pratt, 32 
At iy aaa Mrs. Sophia B. Gleason, 56; Mr. Georges 
Black, 
At New Bedford, Mrs. Deborah M. Soule, 78; Mrs. 
Katon, 70. 


iy 7 
At West Duxbury, Mrs. Judith 89 
At Sandwich, Mrs Han: bs 
At Deerfield. Rev. Dr. Samuel Willard, 83. 
At Greenwood, Mrs. Barbara Hail, 
At South Strafford, Vt., Sept. 29, Mrs. Sarah D. Wells, 
aged &4 years 6 months 
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This email though beautiful Green Mountain stream 
takes 


*A small lake in the town of West Fairlee. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO THE OMPOMPANUSUC. 


BY Y Litziz MORSE. 





its rise in the town of Vershire. At first dashing, 
and winding through a narrow but fertile 
valley, along the borders of which frown the dark walls 


Sing, sing of the rolling river, 
‘That dashes by my country home, 
On it golden sunbeams quiver, 
When tossing up the bannered foam. 
Glide, river, glide, 
In and out ‘mong willows ride, 
Swiftly borne on white waved steeds, 
Wet the meadow-lilies’ pied, 
Sedge and moss where crickets hide, 
Hum and sing among the weeds. 


I'll sing its waves of sapphire blue, 
Rolling ‘neath the rill-lit mountain, 
Crowned with foam as pure as dew 
From an eagle haunted fountain. 
Then, river, haste thy way, 
By sun and moon and starry ray; 
From the hill tops lead thy silvery clan. 
Pause not where the moonbeams lay, 
And skipping elfins love to play, 
To the oaten reeds of rural Pan. 


Sing, sing of the maddened river, 

When the scowling tempests howl, 

And the hurtling thunders shiver 

Mills, and heaving bridges growl. 

O, glory in its pride! 
See the uptorn timbers ride, 

Wildly through the bellowing foam, 
Tearing out its rocky side, é& 
Rushing black o’er meadows wide, 

The Ompompanusuc roams. 


The day burns down to the evening star, 
And soft zolian harpstrings wake 
To fair Hesperius pale afar, 
O’er the purple murmurous lake.* 
Gurgling waters churn, 
When the pensive starlights burn 
Above thy silvery beechen shades, 
And the sweet flowers upward turn, 
Each pure and star-like urn, 
All along thy shadowy glades. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FORECASTLE IMP: 
—oR,— 
ALL HANDS IN TROUBLE. 
A STORY OF A GHOST. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


“ What art thou—ghost, or goblin damned?” 


Ir was midnight on the ocean, and the old 
ship Dromedary was tumbling along through 
the rolling waves of the Pacific at the rate of 
six knots an hour. The watch below were 
asleep in their bunks; the watch on deck were 
stretched upon the softest planks they could find ; 
the lookout man was missing from his post, and 
whoever had 


lescent state, beneath the weather bulwark of the 
topgallant forecastle. The officer of the deck 
was enjoying his otium without the dignitate, for 
his position, as he reclined on the deck with his 
feet on the quarter-rail, was neither elegant nor 
graceful, and his loud snoring was anything but 
poetic. Even the helmsman was not insensible 
to the influence of the drowsy god, for he leaned 
heavily upon the wheel, and only occasionally 
half-opened his sleepy eyes for a squint at the 
weather-leech of the mizzen topsail, retaining 
just sufficient sense to keep the ship from catch- 
ing aback. 

Suddenly a terrific snore from the officer start- 
led the helmsman from his semi-unconscious state, 
and glancing down the companionway, he ob- 
served that the finger of the clock pointed to 
three minutes of twelve. Fearful of standing at 
the wheel a few miuutes longer than justly be- 
longed to him, if he indulged in another cat-nap, 
he shook off his drowsiness, straightened himself 
up and put the ship off two or three points, that 
he might be very busy in bringing her up to 
the wind again when his superior awoke. 

Precisely at the moment when the long hand 
of the clock covered the dot over the figure twelve, 

he seized the string attached to the clapper of 
the little bell aft, and rang out eight strokes. The 
mate jumped up in haste, pulled open his eyes, 
and then bellowed out : 

“Why the deuce don’t you strike eight bells 
for’ard? Are you all asleep?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the lookout—which 
meant that he was just about to strike the bell. 
But the mate chose to understand it as an affirm- 
ative answer to his question, and exclaimed : 

“Yes, I’d bet my life you were. There’s the 
hardest set of caulkers aboard this ship that I 
ever did see. You'd let the ship go to the deuce 
if I didn’t keep stirring you up. I'll be blowed 
if I don’t believe some of you would sleep with 
your heads in a bucket of water.” 

Having thus relieved his mind, the mate light- 
ed his pipe and sat down to await the appearance 

of his successor. Had any member of his watch 
been so fortunate as to have possessed a classical 
education, he might have retorted “ Ettu Brute” 
to the mate’s complaint, but such was not the 
case, and in due time, both the sleepers on deck 
and the sleepers below had been awakened. 

And now ensued a scene in the forecastle which 
beggars description, and during which more 
wrath was expended, and more profanity uttered, 
than was ordinarily known even there—and the 
Dromedary’s forecastle was not exactly the 
abode of the Virtues, or anything like a floating 
paradise. The first man who turned out was 
“ Lime-juice Tom,” a cockney h’Englishman,and 
a sailor of the “Blast my tarry toplights and 
shiver my timbers” style. As soon as he had 
left his bunk, he grabbed his blue pants and at- 
tempted to insert his solid pedestals therein, but 
met with a sudden and unexpected resistance. 
And as he had d the with 
sufficient force to “ jump right into “em,” as he 
expressed it, the effect of having his feet come 
in contact with an obstacle in the way of their 
downward progress, was to trip him “ ’ead, eels 





“ By ’evings !” he exclaimed, as he picked 
himself up, “some hinfernal ’ound ’as sewed hup 
the legs hof my trowsers.” 

“It’s a pity about your case, Tom,” said one 
of his messmates, as he leaped out of his bunk. 
“ Hi should think hit was. Hi honly wish hi 
knew ’oo did it.” 

“ Why, what would you do?” asked one. 

“ Hi’d break his darned ’ead for ’im.” 

“Light the slush lamp, somebody—I can’t 
find my clothes,” cried a man who had just turned 
out. 

“By thunder,” exclaimed another, “ here’s 
my sea-boots chock full of water.” 

« And here’s some jackass been and sewed the 
sleeve of my pea-jacket to the seat of my trow- 
sers,” added another. 

“ Some tam shackass vas fill my pea-shacket 
pocket mit tar,” cried Yocab, the big Dutchman. 
“ By gosh,” yelled Lantern-jaws, a tall down- 
easter, “some tarnal cuss has cut the straps off 
o’ my butes—them same straps that I paid a 
ninepence for last time I was to hum. Gorry, 
that’s one dead loss any how.” 

“ Sacre dem somebody!” shouted an excited 
Johnny Crapeau from the farther corner of the 
forecastle. 

“Vot for you tams somebody? Who you 
mean ?” asked Yocab. 

“ You, maybe,” replied Frogs. ‘I mean de 
feller what stick one, two, three, fifty pins in my 
sea-chest, so dey stab me when I sits down—O 
tonnerre!” 

“ Dat vas no me. 
heer Franceman. 
you.” 

“Ino say so, Yocab. But, mon Dieu, who 
did it was un diable—one wicked feller.” 

“Just look at them, shipmates!” exclaimed 
another man, holding up the legs of his socks, 
from which the feet had been cut off. 

“Eh, mon, but dinna ye ken that?” cried 
Scotch Jamie, displaying a complete suit of 
white duck, which some one had ornamented 
with black and red stripes. 

“Tsay, Sawney, yeou’ll feel rather streaked 
when you git them on, hey?” asked Lantern- 
jaws. 

“By jingo !” cried another, “I can’t find my 
boots. Get out of the way while I look for 
em.” 

“Judgin’ from the promiskis way that things 
are layin’ raound here, I kalkilate the search will 
be a Lootless one,” added Lantern.jaws, with phil- 
osophic calmness. 

“OY” cried Limejuice Tom, as the slush- 
lamp fell upon his head, while he was in the act 
of stooping to pick up some article from the 
floor. 

“ There’s the deuce to pay, and no pitch hot,” 
said one. 

“ What’s the matter now ?” asked another. 

“I reckon there’s a total eclipse of the slush- 
lamp,” replied Lantern-jaws. 

Tom groaned, but said nota word. - 


sth AARR gies Br the galley’ fs called, and | 
having a large wick of cotton rags placed up- 
rightly in it. It was suspended overhead by 
means of wires at the sides, which were attached 
to a staple driven into one of the carlines. Some 
one had probably drawn the staple nearly out, 
and the motions of the men in walking about the 
forecastle had given it a jar, and finally caused it 
to fall. Luckily for Lime-juice Tom it had not 
been lighted long enough for the grease to be- 
come hot, or the consequences would have been 
serious. The lamp gave him a not very gentle 
thump on the head, and the melted slush poured 
over him, filling his hair and running down his 
face, so that he dared not open his mouth, lest 
he should get a taste of the nauseous stuff. The 
light was of course extinguished, which added to 
the excitement, and now the influx of the other 
watch, who had become impaticat at the delay of 
their d the confusion, till the 
forecastle was a , perfect Babel afloat. 

Lantern-jaws i diately rubbed a match, 
and holding it so that he could see Lime-juice 
Tom, very coolly surveyed him from head to 
foot. As the momentary glimmer of the match 
faded away, he exclaimed : 

“ Wall, Tom, I reckon you’re pretty well an- 
ninted. That slush is like the precious ile 


I no do such a ting, Myn- 
If you say I do, I vas lick 








* that fell on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o'er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed.’’ 


The choir at our meetin’ ’us to hum used to sing 
that, and ’twould ha’ made a dog laff to hear it. 
Ye see, one feller’d begin it, and when he got to 
the eend o’ the fust line, another’d begin at the 
beginnin’ and then another’d begin a line behind 
him, and so they’d go it—seemed jest as ef they 
was tryin’ their darndest tew see who'd git 
threw fust. This is bout the way ’twould sound : 
‘ And Aaron’s beard ran down his robes, 
Tlis robes ran down and o’er his head 
And down his beard his head ran down, 
His head ran down his beard and o'er his robes.’ ”” 

“?Ush hup !” shouted Tom, who had succeed- 
ed in wiping away a part of the slush with his 
jacket-sleeve. ‘None of yer bloody Yankee 
Methodist ’ymns ’ere. This haint nothin’ to 
laff at.” 

“© don’t you get rumpshus, Johnny Bull, 
you can’t scare nobody here.” 

“ Well, nobody ’ere wants to ear hany of yer 
blasted Yankee tunes—so ’old yer tongue.” 

“Sho, yeou don’t say. Now wouldn’t yeou 
like to hear the good old patriotic psalm called 
Yankee Doa(le?”’ 

“Yankee Doodle be blasted. That’s the tune 
the hold cow died of.” 

“reckon you’re mistaken, Johnny. That's 
the tune the old Bull died of on Bunker Hill.” 

“There, somebody choke both them fellers,” 
cried an impatient member of the other watch, 
“clap a couple o’ cold pertaters into their mouths. 
When Jonathan and John Bull get to blowin’ 
there’s such an awful jaw that nobody can 
stand it.” 

“Hooray for freedom and the American 
eagle!” shouted Lantern-jaws. 

“Long live the noble green of our ’appy 
hisland ’ome,” returned Lime-juice Tom. 

“ Erin go bragh, and bad luck to old England,” 





and stomach,” into the middle of the floor. 


Gaul. 


catching the infection. 


krout, and her lager!” exclaimed Yocab. 





“Vive la belle France!” put in the patriotic 
“The land o’ cakes forever!” cried Jamie, 


“ And ould Ireland for longer!” added Pat. 
“Goot luck mit Sharmany and her sour 


Several other nations were represented in the 
Dromedary’s forecastle, and “the gentleman 
from” Spain, Antonio the Italian boy, and a 
duck-legged little Swede attempted to shout the 
praises of their respective countries in chorus, 
but their voices were drowned in the general up- 
roar which immediately ensued. Lime-juice 
Tom had resented Pat’s allusion to old England, 
and had called him a “ bloody ager: ” Pat 
retorted with a sweeping of all 
Englishmen, Tom in particular— bad luck to 
the ship that brought him over.” Tom informed 
Pat that he might go to —. 

“Shure yer a polite gintleman to invite me to 
yer father’s house, but yer a John Bull any 
how.” 

ae Yes, and hif you meddle with the Bull, you 
may get gored with ’is ’orn,” replied Tom. 

“ If the Bull meddles with me, I’ll make him 
haul in his horns,” cried Pat. 

“’Ere’s hat ye then!” shouted Tom, throwing 
the slush lamp in the direction of Pat’s voice. 
“Ow do yer like that, Paddy ?” 

“* Mein Gott!” yelled Yocab, “dat vas me you 
hit mit your tam slush lamp. Now I got to lick 
you.” And Yocab sprang forward toward 
Lime-juice Tom. As he did so, a line which 
had been lying on the floor with one end made 
fast to the bulkivead, about a foot from the floor, 
was suddenly hauled taut by some one at the 
other end, and tripping over this, poor Yocab 
came down at full length. 

Several other Germans who heard him fall, 
supposed that Tom had laid him out, and anx- 
ious to protect and avenge their countryman, 
jumped up and felt round in the dark until they 
got hold of the cockney, when they began to 
pummel him with all their might. ‘Two or three 
“ blue-noses” sided with Tom, and presently 
some one dealt Oscar the Swede a powerful 
“dobat” by mistake. But he took it as an in- 
sult, and straightway joined the melee. 

“Is this a free fight?” asked Pat. 

“ Yes, it is, you infernal Greek!” replied one 
of the blue-noses, following up his remark with a 
mighty lick between Paddy’s eyes. 

“Thin count me in, be jabers!” cried Pat, 
pitching in with perfect looseness. 

“Fair play, fair play, and no gougin’ !” ex- 
claimed Lantern-jaws, lighting matches as fast as 
he could, to illuminate the field of battle. 

The wrath of the combatants was every mo- 
ment i ing, and it is impossible to tell how 
long the “ free fight ” might have continued, if the 
sudden appearance of the mate at the forecastle 
door had not put a stop to it. 

A few minutes after eight bells the old man 
had come »n “ Have the watch gone be- 
low 7 pie sou3iepuon’t think they've turned in 
yet—they’re having some kind of a row in the 
forecastle.” 

“ Well, turn them out again. I intended to 
tack the ship at eight bells, but overslept myself.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! All hands on deck! Ready 
about, for’ard !” 

Receiving no answer to these commands, he 
hastened forward to see what was going on. 

“ What the deuce are you doing in here?” he 
exclaimed, as he reached the forecastle. 

“ We're havin’ the natest bit of a scrimmage 
that iver was seen, sir,” replied Pat, with more 
than usual “ cheek.” 

“Well, stop it thundering quick, or you'll 
have a worse scrimmage with me. I do all the 
fighting that’s to be done aboard this ship, let me 
tell you, boys.” Still the shouts and the sound 
of blows continued. 

“ Avast fighting !” roared the mate. 
out to tack ship.” 

At this moment the second mate came forward 
with a lantern, and the belligerents, who “loved 
darkness better than light,” immediately sus- 
pended hostilities. When the second mate stepped 
into the forecastle with his lantern, the scene 
which its blaze illuminated was laughter-provok- 
ing in the extreme. All had suffered more or 
less, either in person or apparel, or both, and 
their condition was truly a sorry one. Big 
Yocab was lying at full length upon the floor, 
having been prostrated by a blow from the 
bread barge, fragments of which, with its con- 
tents, were seattered around him. Pat Murphy’s 
shirt was stripped into ribbons, one of his eyes 
was closed up, and his head bore a striking re- 
semblance to an oven broom. Most of the blue- 
noses had become red noses, their nasal protuber- 
ances being damaged to such an extent as to 
cause swelling and inflammation. All were 
shockingly dilapidated, but the centre of attrac- 
tion, the cynosure of all eyes, was Lime-juice 
Tom, who stood in the midst of the “ wreck of 








“Torn 


the two mates were convulsed with laughter, and | 
absolutely unable to speak, while the men in- | 
dulged in disparaging comments upon the ap- 
pearance of their shipmates, especially Lime- | 
juice Tom. 

“Tsay, Tom,” said one, “ you look as though 
you had been dragged through seven cities, and 
Tophet was the last one.” 

“ Who is your barber, Tom ®” asked another. 
“ What’ll you take for your shirt ?” queried a 
third. 

“ He’d better keep it, and when he gets ashore 
let himself to the farmers for a scarecrow—he’d 
make a darned good one. But ef he’s goin’ to 
sell his shirt, he must sell it at wholesale,” put 
in Lantern.jaws. 

“Why ?” asked several. 

“ Kase you see its just been curtailed, and now 
it oughter be re tailed.” 

“Come now, you confounded sogers,” cried 
the mate, who had recovered the powers of 
speech, “ no more of yer confounded skylarkin’ ! 
Turn out here double quick time, or I'll give you 
ah’ist out. Come along just as you are.” 

“ Ah, ay, sir.” And they began to tumble out 
in their scanty costume to tack ship. 

“ Bedad, I feel the better for this bit of a fight,” 
cried Pat, jumping up with alacrity. “It’s the 
first real fun I’ve seen in a long time.” 

“ Mein Gott!” exclaimed Yocab, gradually 
raising his corpulent person, “ I only vish I could 
trink a parrel mit lager now, and den I pe all 
ight.” 

“ Hi should like to “ave some Henglish hale,” 
muttered Tom, as he left the forecastle, “but hi 
can’t get it. They don’t ’ave hanything fit to 
heat or drink haboard hof the darned American 
ships.” 

“ Stations for stays,” cried the mate. 

The moon had now risen, and as the men ran 
to the stations, the captain exclaimed to the 
mate 

™ For heaven’s sake, what have we here—Fal- 
staff’s ragged regiment ?” 

“Yes, sir, or something like it. They’rea 
hard-looking set.” 

“That’s a fact. There’s one fellow entirely 
sans culottes. What have they been doing ?” 

“ Fighting, sir, like cats and dogs.” 
“Fighting, eh? Well, that wont do. Go 
for’ard now and attend to your part of the ship. 
After we go about, find out who the ringleaders 
were, and we’ll make an example of them.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.’ And the mate went forward 
to his post. 

In afew minutes the ship went about, and 
after the tacks had been hauled aboard, the braces 
hauled taut and the ropes laid up, the mate ad- 
dressed the crew in these words : 

“Now, men, you know that fighting is strictly 
prohibited on board this ship, yet you have been 
engaged in a disgraceful row. Tell me who 
commenced the fight, and the rest of you shall 
go clear for this time.” 

No one answered. 


ft Come. thie sont .de £Lposk quick, same. 


body.” 

“Limejuice Tom,” replied a voice in the 
crowd. 

Tom was anything but a favorite aboard, and 
no one felt sorry at hearing him denounced as 
the ringleader. 

“ Was any one else particularly to blame ?” 

“Yes—Pat Murphy,” replied one of the blue- 
noses, “ him and Tom began the fuss anyhow.” 

“Very well. Go below, the watch.” And 
the mate went aft to report to the captain. 

“ Lime-juice Tom was the one that commenced 
the row, sir,” said he. 

“ What, our sans culotte friend there ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and Pat Murphy helped him. 

“ Well, send Tom to the maintop-gallant cross- 
trees. His costume is so airy that he will have a 
chance to cool his wrath, and repent of his fight- 
ing propensities. Give Pat a handspike, and let 
him shoulder it and walk fore and aft till the end 
of the watch.” 

The mate did as the captain directed. Tom, 
to his sorrow, was compelled to mount the rig- 
ging with the remnants of his shirt fluttering in 
the wind, and seat himself in the crosstrees; 
while Pat was ordered to shoulder a capstan bar 
and take a promenade. As soon as the mate’s 
back was turned, Pat shook the bar at him and 
muttered something about “ breaking the spal- 
peen’s head ;” but as he continued his solitary 
walk, the remembrance of the “glorious bit of 
fun” which he had enjoyed put him in good 
humor again. 

In the meantime another scene was transpir- 
ing in the forecastle, scarcely less ridiculous or 
vexatious to the men than the one which we 
have previously described. Mindful, however, 


some of them } hinted at equnumnd © agency in 
the matter. This view, however, was not re- 
ceived with favor by the more sensible portion of 
the watch, and after many arguments both pro 
and con, one old fellow proposed that they go to 
sleep and hold on till they “ should see what they 
should see.” This was sound advice, and the 
conversation immediately ceased; in a few 
minutes more, every man in the watch was fast 
asleep. 

The hours of the middle watch passed by in 
much the same manner as the preceding one. 
The lookout man contentedly slumbered on the 
forecastle, the helmsman nodded at his post, the 
men, with the exception of Lime-juice Tom, and 
Pat Murphy, proved themselves skilled in the 
art of caulking ; and the second mate, following 
the example of his illustrious predecessor, im 
dulged in a refreshing nap, muttering as he 
dropped off to sleep, that he thought “ the old 
scow was big enough to take care of herself.” 
The poet tells us 


“ There's a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft, 
To keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack ;” 


but on this particular occasion he must have 

been infl d by bad ple, and slumb 

at his post, or it may be that observing Lime- 

juice Tom perched “ up aloft,” where the chilli- 

ness of the air would certainly keep him awake, 

he considered one cherub sufficient for one ship, 

and had taken his flight to some other craft not 

80 well provided. Whether there was a cherub 

aloft or not, it is impossible to say; but we can 

state with certainty that there was an imp be- 

low during the watch, who pursued his mis- 

chievous operations with untiring industry. 

In due time the middle watch was ended, the 

bell again struck eight, and again the call of 
“Eight bells ahoy! turn out, there!” aroused 

the sleepers in the forecastle. As each man 
awoke to consciousness and opened his eyes, he 
essayed to stretch himself as it is very natural to 
do when one first awakes; but to his surprise 
and horror, discovered that every limb was fixed 
and immovable, as though paralyzed, or sud- 
denly petrified into the hardest kind of granite. 
Having no lamp, each one was unable to see the 
condition of his neighbors, and supposed himself 
the only victim to this new and terrible misfor- 
tune. The first effect of the discovery was to 
strike terror to the hearts of the victims; then 
came furious but impotent struggles, and mut- 
tered exclamations of surprise and alarm ; then 
a rapid i hange of qi and answers, 
interspersed with a little mild profanity ; then 
more struggles, and at length as their patience 
became exhausted, a fearful concert of oaths and 
imprecations. 

The second mate’s lantern was again put im 
requisition, and the members of the watch on 
deck h d to the e of their unfortu- 
nate shipmates, whom they found tied hand and 
foot to their bunks, and so lashed in as to render 
the slightest motion impossible. 

But little was said, as the victims were un- 
bound, and no one felt in a mood to joke upon 
the matter—it was something far too sérious to 
be lightly spoken of—but when the rising orb of 
day dispelled the shades of night, and many of 
the superstitious whims which come and go with 
the darkness, many began to indulge their love 
of the marvellous by speculating upon the prob- 
able author of the mischief. The veteran tars, 
however, said nothing, but as Pat expressed, 
“kipt up a divil of a thinkin’,” and shook their 
heads ominously whenever any allusion was 
made to the mysterious events of the night. 

All the next night a vigilant watch was kept 
in the forecastle, but nothing unusual occurred, 
and the next night other men took the places of 
the former watchers, and kept their wits about 
them in the hope of making a discovery. Dur- 
ing the middle watch all hands were suddenly 
called to shorten sail, and all turned out. They 
were kept on deck above an hour, and when 
they returned to the forecastle, lo, the imp had 
been at work ! 

The same tricks had been performed as before, 
with many new ones equally ingenious and pro- 
voking. It was wonder and a mystery to all, 
for each man had kept his eye upon his ship- 
mates while on deck, and felt certain that no 
one of their number had done these things. 
One thing they observed, however, and that was 
that three of the men, iacluding Pat Murphy, 
had been left unmolested. They carefully made 
a note of this fact, and resolved to devote them- 
selves to still more vigilant watchfulness. 

Still, notwithstanding all their efforts, the imp 
of the forecastle constantly played his tricks 
upon them, even, as it were, before their very 
faces. Pat Murphy and his two countrymen 
continued to enjoy perfect immunity from his 














of the mate’s ad , they indulged in no 
loud outcries, and the curses of the victims were 
this time “not loud but deep.” 

During the operation of tacking ship, some 
imp of mischief had been busy in the forecastle, 
and when’ the men attempted to turn in, each one 





matter,” and like Pickwick, as 
Sergeant Buzfuz in the Bardell breach of promise 
case, “‘ still reared his head with unblushing ef- 





d by d some strange metamorphosis in the 
arrang of his bedclothes and bunk, or some 
di ble addition thereto. 





frontery, and gazed without a sigh upon the ruin 
he had made.” 

It will be bered that his ionabl 
were in a condition to prevent his putting them 
on—through the whole fight he had been destitute 
of that useful article of apparel, and now the 
fortanes of war had nearly deprived him of his 
only remaining garment. What was left of it 
would scarcely answer the purposes for which 
such articles were designed, either in regard to 
warmth or protection, and to make his appear- 
ance still more picturesque, all the dust kicked 
up in the battle had attached itself to the rivulets 
of slush which had coursed down his weather- 
beaten face, till it looked like that of a New Zea- 
lander tatooed to the greatest possible extent. 
His long hair, saturated with grease, stood out 
“like quills upon the fretfal porcupine,” and the 
four front teeth in his upper jaw had been 
knocked down his throat, but notwithstanding all 
this, he was “game” to the last, and still stood 
in attitude for fighting, until the laughter and 
jeers of his shipmates caused him to sneak away 
to a corner of the forecastle, where he could hold 





la one bunk a bucket of water had been 
poured, soaking through and through. In 
another the blanket had been donbled up and 
pinned to the mattress in such @ manner as to 
cause infinite trouble to the owner before he 
could render his bed comfortable to lie in. The 
bristles of an old hair brush had been cut up 
into bits, about a quarter of an inch long, and 
strewed in several of the bunks, which was the 
worst affliction of all, for the bristles adhered so 
closely to the woolen bedding that it was impos- 
sible to shake them off, and as they persisted in 

ding perp ly, they were about as 
agreeable to lie upon as so many needles. 

The remains of the lamp, reeking with slush, 
had been deposited in one bunk, and several 
bones from the beef kid were put carefully to 
bed in ancther. Not aman had escaped being 
the victim of some such trick as these; and 
what added to their perplexity as they discussed 
the matter, was the fact that all agreed that no 
one of the crew could have left the deck long 
enough to perpetrate so much mischief without 
being missed. Sailors, as a class, are very su- 











yelled Pat Marphy. 


a less conspicuous position. For « few minutes, 


3 but it was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of all that they were not the authors of the 
mischief, for oftentimes when all three were 
known to be on deck, the contents of the fore- 
castle would be literally turned upside down and 
inside out by the saucy sprite. 

In the ime great prevailed. 
The roguish tricks which he performed were not 
the only evidences that the imp existed, for fre- 
quently the most unearthly sounds were heard in 
the forecastle—groans, shrieks, and howls—which 
seemed to come sometimes from the floor, some- 
times from above, and sometimes from a chest 
too small to contain ahuman being. More than 
this, large quantities of eatables mysteriously 
disappeared from the closet in the forecastle. If 
any one put away a choice morsel from his din- 
ner, to comfort him during his night watch, it 
was sure to be stolen, and even when he con- 
cealed it unknown to any of his companions, it 
would as certainly have disappeared when he 
went to look for it, and he would at once con- 
clade that this was another trick of the forecastle 
imp. 

At length it came to be commonly believed 
that the ship was haunted. Terribly thrilling 
tales were repeated of sailors who had been mur- 
dered by the abuse of their officers, and who 
continued to haunt their ship after death, in the 
form of an evil genius, ever seeking to destroy 

the ship, or render her unlucky to all who sailed 
in her. Old salts looked wise, and declared if 
ever they got out of the “ bloody old box ” alive, 








perstitious, and it is not to be wondered at that 


they would starve sooner than sail in her again. 
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Nearly « every man cither ute | avowed, or 
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secretly believed, that a supernatural power had oan 
operated to produce the effect which we have they 
described, and as a consequence became a more te 
sober and quiet man. Profane swearing became A’ 
almost unknown in the forecastle, and any man sat 
would rather have jumped over the lee rail to | ing ! 
perish in the ocean, than to have mentioned the | crow 
name of the devil, who they solemnly believed | and +’ 
would instantly appear if they spoke of him. weav 
Among the most strenuous advocates of the | drew 
supernatural theory, were Pat Murphy and his | we b 
two friends, They even affirmed that they had | great 
seen the ghost or imp, whatever he was, perched | appo: 
on the end of the jibboom, and described his ter. | but o: 
rific appearance in words which made the hair | lookic 
of their hearers stand on an ond, as, erectis auri- | Hie 
bus, they drank in the account of the monster's | hair, 
glowing eyeballs, his crooked claws, and his tail | for m 
which reached from the end of the jib-boom to | and 
the top-gallant forecastle, where the tip end of it | his re 
was coiled upon the forward capstan. made 
We say that nearly all believed in this super. | world 
natural theory; but there were three or four A» 
clear-headed, sense men who | who! 
took a different view. They were look 
that mortal hand had executed all the manau- | volley 
vres which had so perplexed them, and they did | what! - 
their best to get a clue to the mystery, but with- | sudde 
Out success. At length they informed the mate | gain: 
how matters stood, hoping that he would be able | aft to 
to give some satisfactory explanation of the mys- | irons « 
tery, or suggest some plan for unfolding it. He The 
listened attentively to their story, and after think- | mate cx 
ing a few moments asked : ed inh 
“ What do the men think it is?” oy 
“ A ghost or some kind of spirit, sir!” “We 
“ Yes ; well you say it devours your food t”* towan: 
“ Yes, sir, iteats more than any two men | him m 
aboard.” And : 
“As never heard of an ecating-ghost, Iam | reflect: 
inclined to believe that your roguish spirit is a At 
creature of flesh and blood like ourselves, You | nearly 
say the three Irishmen are not troubled by | made: 
him?” He: 
“ He has never played the first trick on either | the Di 
of them, sir.”” ing a « 
“Very well, I think I smell a rat, bat say | the m: 
nothing and I will setatrap for him. Wait | ing hi. 
here until I come back.” And the mate went | bound 
below. He soon returned with a pie in his hand | his co: 
which he had procured from the steward. Mike .. 
“ Take this,” said he wrapping it in a paper, | and bh 
and handing it to one of the men, “ tke this and | the ap 
conceal it somewhere in your closet, without the | port. 
knowledge of anybody in the forecastle. Don’t | ness, + 
taste of it yourself, for I have just doctored it by | been 
putting in ipecae enough to vomit twenty men, | of the 
and whoever eats it will feel a sudden call to | a goo 
‘cast up his accounts.’ I will excuse you all | tented 
from duty on deck to-night, on condition that | arrive 
you keep a strict watch in the forecastle. Now Hi. 
go forward, and say nothing at all about this | row ! 
to the other men,” genio 
The men did as they were directed, placed the | his de 
pie in the closet, unobserved by their shipmates, | men | 
and waited the result. Towards midnight one | loose: 
| Aobeaae ert into the closet—the plo wes next | 
' 
Wiss an’ stian tells. eps a ean sot 
deck, as usual, came crowding into the forecas- edyes 
tle before the other watch turned out, Alihands | sand 
were soon collected there and conversation be- excep: 
gan upon the oftdiscussed subject of the fore- | the j;, 
castle imp. The slush-lamp (which had been | castle . 
ired and replenished) shed a dim and sickly | when 
light over the scene, and talking was carried on His 
in a subdued tone, which suited well the feeling | hur hi. 
of awe which the stoutest-hearted experienced as any 01. 
he | spproached the mysterious theme. he wo. 
ddenly and unexpectedly # deep groan fell | where 
upon their ears. Their voices were hushed in a it t b 
moment and they listened with anxious attention. | double . 
Another groan, deeper, and now more direful his den 
than the first, produced a strong sensation; the self wi 
more timid edged toward the door, and the brav- but at! 
est turned pale and trembled. And now the | dious, » 
groans came faster and faster as of some one in he afte: 
mortal agony, and seemed to issue from beneath | on «tis, 
the lower tier of bunks which lined the after end His: 
of the forecastle, while the sailors sitting in that time, « 
vicinity instinctively retreated from the spot. coalien 
Presently the groans ceased, and sounds of a cut ap | 
ditt nature d; first a choking and | his feel) 
gagging ; then a violent retching ; and then, an oquism 
unmistakable evidence that somebody was “ cast- | of thie t 
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em hinted at supernatural agency in 
*. This view, however, was not re- 
hfavor by the more sensible portion of 
and after many arguments both pro 
ne old fellow proposed that they go to 
.0l4 on till they “ should see what they 
” This was sound advice, and the 
on immediately ceased; in a few 
aore, every man in the watch was fast 


urs of the middle watch passed by in 
same manner as the preceding one. 
owt man contentedly slumbered on the 

the helmsman nodded at his post, the 
\ the exception of Lime-juice Tom, and 
hy, proved themselves skilled in the 
ilking ; and the second mate, following 
\ple of his illustrious predecessor, im 
a @ refreshing nap, muttering as he 
off to sleep, that he thought “the old 
big enough to take care of herself.” 
et tells us 


-'s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft, 
ep watch o’er the life of poor Jack ; 


‘nis particular occasion he must have 


wenced by bad example, and slumbered 
st, or it may be that observing Lime- 
a perched “ up aloft,” where the chilli- 
ne air would certainly keep him awake, 
ered one cherub sufficient for one ship, 
taken his flight to some other craft not 
-ovided. Whether there was a cheruh 
ot, it is impossible to say ; but we can 
«. certainty that there was an imp be- 
vag the watch, who pursued his mis- 


.. operations with untiring industry. 


time the middle watch was ended, the 
vo struck eight, and again the call of 
ells ahoy! turn out, there!” aroused 


-pers in the forecastle. As each man 


consciousness and opened his eyes, he 
» stretch himself as it is very natural to 


. one first awakes ; but to his surprise 


.or, discovered that every limb was fixed 
ovable, as though paralyzed, or sud- 
trified into the hardest kind of granite. 
10 lamp, each one was unable to see the 
. of his neighbors, and supposed himself 
\ victim to this new and terrible misfor- 
‘he first effect of the discovery was to 





. ror to the hearts of the victims ; then 
» ious but impotent struggles, and mut- 


clamations of surprise and alarm ; then 
hange of questi and answers, 

sed with a little mild profanity ; then 
iggles, and at length as their patience 
cxhausted, a fearful concert of oaths and 





ons. 
cond mate’s lantern was again put im 
vn, and the members of the watch on 
sned to the assistance of their unfortu- 
nates, whom they found tied hand and 


\ eir bunks, and so lashed in as to render 


‘st motion impossible. 
le was said, as the victims were un- 
nd_no one felt in a mood to joke upon 
r—it was something far too serious to 
spoken of—but when the rising orb of 
lled the shades of night, and many of 
..stitious whims which come and go with 
...e88, many began to indulge their love 
arvellous by speculating upon the prob- 


. wor of the mischief. The veteran tars, 


., said nothing, but as Pat expressed, 
, @ divil of a thinkin’,” and shook their 
wainously whenever any allusion was 
che mysterious events of the night. 
e next night a vigilant watch was kept 
ecastle, but nothing unusual occurred, 
iext night other men took the places of 
or watchers, and kept their wits about 
the hope of making a discovery. Dur- 
t\iddle watch all hands were suddenly 
» shorten sail, and all turned out. They 
t on deck above an hour, and when 
ined to the forecastle, lo, the imp had 
work! 
ime tricks had been performed as before, 
ny new ones equally ingenious and pro- 
It was a wonder and a mystery to all, 
man had kept his eye upon his ship- 
rile on deck, and felt certain that no 
‘neir number had done these things. 
ig they observed, however, and that was 
of the men, iacluding Pat Murphy, 
left lested. They fully made 
this fact, and resolved to devote them- 
still more vigilant watchfulness. 
otwithstanding all their efforts, the imp 
‘orecastle constantly played his tricks 
m, even, as it were, before their very 
vat Murphy and his two countrymen 
| to enjoy perfect immunity from his 
ms; but it was proved to the satisfac- 
cil that they were not the authors of the 
for oftentimes when all three were 
» be on deck, the contents of the fore- 
uld be literally turned upside down and 
by the saucy sprite. 
meantime great excitement prevailed. 
uish tricks which he performed were not 
evidences that the imp existed, for fre- 
1€ most unearthly sounds were heard in 
astle—groans, shrieks, and howls—which 
o come sometimes from the floor, some- 
m above, and sometimes from a chest 
i to contain ahuman being. More than 
xe quantities of eatables mysteriously 
ved from the closet in the forecastle. If 
out away a choice morsel from his din- 
mfort him during his night watch, it 
to be stolen, and even when he con- 
anknown to any of his companions, it 
certainly have disappeared when he 
.0k for it, and he would at once con- 
this was another trick of the forecastle 





igth it came to be commonly believed 
ship was haunted. Terribly thrilling 
repeated of sailors who had been mur- 
the abuse of their officers, and who 
. to haunt their ship after death, in the 
n evil genius, ever seeking to destroy 
r render her unlucky to all who sailed 
‘Id salts looked wise, and declared if 
zot out of the “ bloody old box ” alive, 
{starve sooner than sail in her again. 
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Nearly every man either openly avowed, or 
secretly believed, that a supernatural power had 
operated to produce the effect which we have 
described, and as a consequence became a more. 
sober and quiet man. Profane swearing became 
almost unknown in the forecastle, and any man 
would rather have jumped over the lee rail to 
perish in the ocean, than to have mentioned the 
name of the devil, who they solemnly believed 
would instantly appear if they spoke of him. 

Among the most strenuous advocates of the 
supernatural theory, were Pat Murphy and his 
two friends. They even affirmed that they had 
seen the ghost or imp, whatever he was, perched 
on the end of the jibboom, and described his ter- 
tific appearance in words which made the hair 
of their hearers stand on an end, as, erectis auri- 
bus, they drank in the account of the monster’s 
glowing eyeballs, his crooked claws, and his tail 
which reached from the end of the jib-boom to 
the top-gallant forecastle, where the tip end of it 
was coiled upon the forward capstan. 

We say that nearly all believed in this super- 
natural theory; but there were three or four 
elear-headed, practical, sense men who 
took a different view. They were persuaded 
that mortal hand had executed all the mancu- 
vres which had so perplexed them, and they did 
their best to get a clue to the mystery, but with- 
out success. At length they informed the mate 
how matters stood, hoping that he would be able 
to give some satisfactory explanation of the mys- 
tery, or suggest some plan for unfolding it. He 
listened attentively to their story, and after think- 
ing a few moments asked : 

“ What do the men think it is ?” 

“A ghost or some kind of spirit, sir?” 

“ Yes ; well you say it devours your food *” 

“ Yes, sir, it eats more than any two men 
aboard.” 

“As I never heard of an eating-ghost, I am 
inclined to believe that your roguish spirit is a 
creature of flesh and blood like ourselves. You 
say the three Irishmen are not troubled by 
him?” 

“ He has never played the first trick on either 
of them, sir.” 

“Very well, I think I smell a rat, but say 
nothing and I will setatrap for him. Wait 
here until I come back.” And the mate went 
below. He soon returned with a pie in his hand 
which he had procured from the steward. 

“ Take this,” said he wrapping it in a paper, 
and handing it to one of the men, “ take this and 
conceal it somewhere in your closet, without the 
knowledge of anybody in the forecastle. Don’t 
taste of it yourself, for I have just doctored it by 
putting in ipecac enough to vomit twenty men, 

and whoever eats it will feel a sudden call to 
‘east up his accounts.’ I will excuse you all 
from duty on deck to-night, on condition that 
you keep a strict watch in the forecastle. Now 
go forward, and say nothing at all about this 
to the other men.” 

The men did as they were directed, placed the 
pie in the closet, unobserved by their shipmates, 
and waited the result. Towards midnight one 
of the three peeped into the closet—the pie was 

t / 





ne. 

e When the eight bells struck, the watch on 
deck, as usual, came crowding into the forecas- 
tle before the other watch turned out. All hands 
were soon collected there and conversation be- 
gan upon the oft-discussed subject of the fore- 
castle imp. The slush-lamp (which had been 
repaired and replenished) shed a dim and sickly 
light over the scene, and talking was carried on 
in a subdued tone, which suited well the feeling 
of awe which the stoutest-hearted experienced as 
he approached the mysterious theme. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly a deep groan fell 
upon their ears. Their voices were hushed in a 
moment and they listened with anxious attention. 
Another groan, deeper, and now more direful 
than the first, produced a strong sensation ; the 
more timid edged toward the door, and the brav- 
est turned pale and trembled. And now the 
groans came faster and faster as of some one in 
mortal agony, and seemed to issue from beneath 
the lower tier of bunks which lined the after end 
of the forecastle, while the sailors sitting in that 
vicinity instinctively retreated from the spot. 

Presently the groans ceased, and sounds of a 
different nature succeeded ; first a choking and 
gagging ; tnen a violent retching ; and then, an 
unmistakable evidence that somebody was “ cast- 
ing up Jonah.” The excitement of the men 
was now at its height; several sprang up and 
beat an inglorious retreat; others sat paralyzed 
with fear ; and others yet fell upon their knees 
and attempted to pray. 

One fellow, who in all probability had not 
been on his marrow-bones before since his infan- 
cy, was unable to think of any appropriate pray- 
er, and dingly compromised the matter by 
singing ‘ When I can read my title clear,” at 
the top of his voice. Another repeated all he 
could remember of the litany of the Episcopal 
church service, “‘ From plague, pestilence, and 
famine; from battle, and murder, and sudden 
death,—and—” he added, after a pause, “ from 
the ghost of tlie forecastle—Good Lord, deliver 





Up to this time the three men before mentioned 
had been sitting silent, but not uninterested spec- 
tators to the unwonted sounds from the ghost. 
Now, however, their time had come to unravel 
the mystery, and one of them springing to his 
feet, exclaimed : 

“Men! the ghost, or devil of the forecastle is 
in there. Let’s have him out.” 

He pointed to a place where three sea-chests 
had been arranged beneath the bunks and in con- 
tact with the closet, in such a manner as to en- 
circle a space six feet long, by four in width, and 
two in height; and sure enough the sounds 
seemed to come directly from this hollow square. 

“ Come, stand-by some of you, while I remove 
this chest,” cried Jack, the man who had first 
spoken, seizing one of the beckets. 

A few of the boldest spirits grouped themselves 
around him in attitude for offence or defence, as 
the ease might require, and Jack slowly drew 
out the chest. An opening two feet square was 
made in the place of concealment which the 
ghost had chosen; and, as with beating hearts 


_ the means, had conceived the design of conceal- 


| request, and made himself so useful to the cook, 


plainly distinguish some living, moving thing in- 
side, though what it was, man, beast, or devil, 
they could not tell. 

“ Come out here, you rascal !’’ shouted Jack. 

A low guttural moan was the only response. 

“Then I'll help you!” exclaimed Jack, thrust- 
ing his arm into the opening. The thing 
crouched away into the further corner of its den, 
and struggled fearfully, but Jack held fast, and 
weaving his fingers into the figure’s matted hair, 
drew out—what was it? (We hope, dear reader, 
we have not raised your expectations to any 
great height, for if so, you will certainly be dis- 
appointed.) It was neither ghost, witch or devil, 
but only a diminutive, dirty, ragged and saucy- 

His appearance was extremely repulsive ; his 
hair, beard and nails had been suffered to grow 
for months, his clothing was indescribably filchy ; 
and the ghastly pallor of his face, produced by 
his recent sickness from eating the drugged pie, 
made him look really like an imp from the lower 
world. 

A second glance, however, reassured the men, 
who had started back in affright, and the pitiable- 
looking ghost was immediately assailed with a 
volley of questions, as to how he came there, 
what he had been doing, etc., all of which he 
suddenly refused to answer. Finding they could 
gain no information from him, the men led him 
aft to the mate, who had him directly placed in 
irons and secured in the half deck. 

The next morning both the captain and the 
mate catechised the fellow in turn, but he persist- 
ed in maintaining a sullen silence. 

“ Very well, my fine fellow,” said the captain. 
“ We will see what effect a little fasting will have 
toward loosening your tongue. Steward, give 
him nothing to eat till he is ready to confess.” 
And the “imp” was again left to his own 
reflections. 

At length, after being deprived of food for 
nearly two days, his obstinacy gave way and he 
made a full explanation. 

He had been at work on the wharf, at which 
the Dromedary had laid while in port, and hav- 
ing a desire to go to California, without having 


ing himself on board the Dromedary, which was 
bound to San Francisco. He had found three of 
his countrymen among the crew (Pat Murphy, 
Mike and Jim), who had promised to assist him, 
and had so arranged their sea-chests as to form 
the apartment in which he had lived since leaving 
port. The closeness of his quarters, the dark- 
ness, and all the other circumstances, would have 
been unendurable to any but a roving Irishman 
of the lowest class; but he declared that he had 
a good time and should have been perfectly con- 
tented to remain as he had been until the ship 
arrived at San Francisco. 

His manner of leaving and entering his nar- 
row house, when necessity compelled it, was in- 
genious. As we have said before, one side of 
his den was formed by the closet in which the 
men kept their pans and provisions; he had 
loosened the lower board in the side of the closet 
next to him, so that he could remeve it and crawl 
into the closet between the lower shelf and the 
floor. There was just space enough between the 
edges, of the shelves and the door for him to 
stand upright, and as the door had no fastening 
except a latch which could be raised as well from 
the inside as the outside, the passage to the fore- 
castle and thence to the deck was easy; and, 
when the men were all asleep, perfectly safe. 

His three friends had supplied him with food, 
but his appetite was large, and whenever he heard 
any one concealing some dainty in the closet, 
he would listen at his trap-door and discover 
where it was placed, and afterward appropriate 
it to his own use. Until after the ship had 
doubled the Horn, he had remained quietly in 
his den for the greater part of time, sulacing him- 
self with tobacco with which Pat supplied him ; 
but at length the monotony of his life became te- 
dious, and he longed for some excitement. As 
he afterwards confessed, he would have freely giv- 
en “tin years of his life for a rale good fight.” 

His fear of discovery had also vanished by this 
time, and finding he could leave his place of con- 
cealment so easily, and regain it so slyly, he had 
cut up the pranks described, as a sort of relief to 
his feelings. He possessed the power of ventril- 
oquism to some extent, and had also made use 
of this to deceive and alarm the men after he dis- 
covered (as he did by their conversation) that 
they believed him to be a ghost. 

The fun and ingenuity of the thing delighted 
the captain so much that he could not find it in 
his heart to be very hard upon Barney, as the 
imp called himself, but attempted to reprimand 
him severely for the heinous crime of being a 
“ stow-a-way.” Barney, however, who observed 
keenly, discovered the traces of mirth about the 
captain’s mouth, and made good use of the two 
promi h istics of his countryman, 
“cheek,” and the power of witty repartee, which 
so completely overset the captain’s gravity that 
he was obliged to turn and walk hastily away to 
preserve his dignity. 

After keeping Barney in confinement for about 
a week, he released him, fitted him out with clean 
and comfortable clothing, and sent him forward 
to live with the men, saying that if he would do 
whatever work he could and behave himself prop- 
erly, he should be made welcome to his passage 
and allowed to go free at San Francisco. 

Barney readily complied with this reasonable 





steward, and in fact as a servant to everybody, 
that when the ship arrived in port, the captain 
not only forgave him for stealing his passage, 
but also gave him a bright gold eagle to com- 
mence business with and bade him “go, and sin 
no more.” 





“IS THAT ALSO THINE?” 


A beantifal reply is recorded of a Dalecarlian 
peasant, whose master was displaying to him the 
grandeur of his estates. Farms, houses and for- 
ests were pointed out in succession on every 
hand, as the property of the rich proprietor, who 
summed up finally by saying: “Jn short, all 
that you see in every direction, belongs to me.” 
The poor man looked thoughtfully for a moment, 
then pointing up to heaven, solemnly replied,— 





and pale faces, the men gazed into it, they could 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN HOUR OF PERIL. 
A THRILLING SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Twenty years ago Gillian Giovanna was the 
belle of her native village. She was of Italian 
descent on the father’s side, her grand-parents 
having crossed the Atlantic shortly after the close 
of the American Revolution, and settled in the 
town of B., where Gillian was born some twenty 
years after—her father being a mere child at the 
period of their emigration. As I have said, Gil- 
lian at the age of twenty was the belle of her na- 
tive village. Her eyes were tender and dreamy 
when in repose, but when animated by feeling or 
sentiment they would flash forth such fire as be- 
tokened a superior soul, or higher order of intelli- 
gence than those by whom she.was surrounded. 

About this time she became the wife of Fred- 
erick Bront, to whom for along time she had 
been fondly attached. He was by trade a car- 
penter, and one of the handsomest and most en- 
terprising young fellows that the town afforded ; 
but about a week subsequent to his marriage, he 
was called upon by the parish authorities to ad- 
just the weather-vane of the village charch which 
had been dislodged by lightning, and in the at- 
tempt was precipitated from the movable stag- 
ing on which he had been raised by means of 
pulleys to the pinnacle of the spire, and was in- 
stantly dashed to pieces in the fall. Poor Gilli- 
an fainted when the terrible news was brought 
her, and for many days afterwards her life was 
despaired of; but she recovered her health at 
last, though her old cheerfulness of look did not 
return to her till after the birth of a little son, 
who was called Freddy, after the poor father 
whose life had been so unceremoniously crushed 
out before he was born. 

For months preceding this event, that is, the 
birth of little Freddy, the horrible recollection of 
that fearful hour which made the great world so 
dark and aimless to Gillian, was never absent 
‘a moment from her thoughts. Daily in imagin- 
ation was the dreadful scene enacted before her 

yes—the honest who first came with 
the sad intelligence, who hesitated and finally 
broke down with the weight of the terrible news 
—the four sober men who bore home the man- 
gled form, once so beautiful, now so ghastly, so 
horribly disfigured, that even the loving wife 
would have failed to recognize him—and all the 
subsequent agony, sorrow, oreven grief, are 
words too feeble to express it—which was crowd- 
ed into the next few weeks that followed; such 
was the harrowing picture constantly before her 
eyes, both sleeping and waking, though doubly 
intensified by the light of dreams. In dreams 
she would see her husband ascending the village- 
spire, see him far above the belfry, and the next 
moment, with a deadly shudder, she would be- 
hold him hurled down from the dizzy height he 
had attained. Then would she close her eyes to 


shut out the horrid spectacle. din the agony 
of shat. dreadfal moment ke, and 
during the rest of the long’ ~ that» followed 


there was no more sleep—nought but the horrid 
remembrance of that awful dteam left her—so 
late a painful reality. 

But with the birth of little Freddy, these phan- 
toms of the imagination vanished, and she grew 
gradually to be more like her former self. Lit- 
tle Freddy was a strange, unaccountable child, 
slightly deformed, his neck, shoulders and arms 
were extremely muscular, while his lower extrem- 
ities seemed to have shrunk and shrivelled up in 
developing them; and yet this disproportion 
seemed rather to add to, than to diminish his 
strength and agility. Before he was five years 
old, he had ascended to the topmost branches of 
the stateliest trees that grew in the surrounding 
fields, and with a reckless unconsciousness of 
danger that never failed to strike a chill to the 
heart of the beholder, he would swing out and 
drop from branch to branch, catching by the 
hands and shouting in a sort of insane glee, as 
though he drew inspiration from the danger 
which he dared. At such moments as these, he 
seemed wildly and gleefully happy, but when in- 
active or in repose there was ever an expression 
of pain lingering about his features, which was 
as much a part of him as the features th i 
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measured his own power, and was determined to 
exert it to eclipse the effort of Jack Marlin the 
sailor. 

Every one expected when the boy reached the 
belfry that he would stop by his own accord ; 
but no, he merely waved his hand to the crowd, 
steadily ascending all the while, while they, in 
turn, completely carried away, and forgetful for 
the moment of the lad’s peril, shouted and 
cheered till they were hoarse. ‘hen for the first 
time, it seemed as though the multitude was ap- 
palled by a sense of the boy’s terrible danger, 
which, carried away by their blind enthusiasm, 
they had hitherto overlooked, in admiration, it 
may be presumed, of the wonderful daring the 
lad had evinced. 

The next moment, instead of shouts and cheers, 
a death-like silence prevailed. Every one watched 
with breathless anxiety his steady progress, high- 
er and higher with each succeeding pulsation of 
the heart ; and so silent all, that each could dis- 
tinctly hear the partially suppressed respiration 
of his neighbor. It was one of those unlanguaged 
triumphs of suspense, not merely tragical, but 
terrible, where moments become as it were hours, 
and every nerve seems set on edge, and alla 
blinding whirl, save the one object that attracts 
all eyes, and thrills all hearts. 

Up, still up, a tiny object, no larger to look 
at than Marlin’s fist. He has reached the weath- 
er-vane, and one little arm is thrust up and clasps 
it firmly. Then for a moment his body seems 
to swing in mid air, and the next he is above the 
vane, seated on the forked point of the spire, 
more than a hundred and thirty feet above the 
entranced crowd. Then was the spell broken, 
and shout after shout went up, and the boy looks 
down, and crows a triumphant little crow, that 
comes down to them so far and so very faintly, 
and waves a tiny hand, and then the multitude 
responds with a second series of deafening shouts, 
which come booming up to him, ah! how dis- 
tinctly. Mark now how he clings to the branch- 
ing prongs of the spire. He does not offer to 
move ; he is evidently dizzy and afraid. Jack 
Marlin the sailor, who understands such things 
from experience, observes it. The rest do not. 
They know nothing of the workings of fear un- 
der circumstances like these. Suddenly all hearis 
are appalled by the wild shrieks of a woman who 
comes flying across the common, towards the 
spot where the multitude were assembled. 

I had arrived in B. that morning, and chanced 
to be one of the crowd present. I had witnessed 
grief and despair in various shapes, but I never 
saw 80 white a face before—one so blanched with 
the agony of fear. In accents of the wildest ter- 
ror, she begged of the bystanders to save her 


How could they save him now?” they an- 
swered her, pityingly. ‘He had brought it on 
himself in spite of all they could do. Persuasion 
and warnings were of no avail; and now, though 


EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


The most melancholy spectacle I ever saw was 
the number of young men—men of family and 
education—who, becoming drunkards soon after 
| their arrival in the colony, and falling step by 
step in dissippation, had at length reached the 
lowest abysses of a sullen and sombre despair. I 
met with many such cases in Sydney—of men 
who told me their stories with their hands before 
their eyes, and their strong bosoms heaving with 
hopeless misery. 

“IT came out to Sydney,” said one, “ with a 
thousand pounds. 1 was the youngest son ; I had 
always been taken care of at home. When I 
landed I felt very lonely, and this, coupled with 
other causes, drove me to drink. In six months 
I had not a penny. Since then I have had to 
sell oranges for a living ; I must drink ; there is 
no hope for me.” 

“ Will you buy this old Bible ?” asked a young 
man, as | stood on the steps of the Herald office. 
“ It is nearly two hundred and fifty years old, 
and was washed ashore in a barrel, on the Corn- 
wall coast, about a century ago. We have had it in 
our family ever since. My mother gave it to me 
when I came out, and I would not part with it 
under any than the most pressing circumstances.” 

“ How much do you ask for it?” 

“ You shall have it for a pound.” 

I bought the book; but afterwards found it 
was too heavy for me to carry home, (a hot wind 
was blowing), so I allowed him to keep it. 

Five minutes afterwards 1 a public 
house and saw the owner of the Bible standing 
at the bar with a decanter of spirits before him, 
and heard him offer to let the landlord have the 
book for half-a-sovereign. That young man, I 
subsequently discovered, was brother to a distin- 
guished member of the two great guilds of poli- 
tics and literature. All erring younger brothers 
fly to Australia. Some reform, and in a few 
years go home with pale faces but purged souls; 
others think much of those they have left behind, 
take to drink, die out, and are forgotten. 

My own profession in Australia affords many 
awful instances of the same character as those I 
have cited—of fine, regal minds drowned like 
the royal Clarence, in a wine-cask. 

I have seen a man, with a heart as fine and 
tender as a woman’s, and a genius and scholar- 
ship which, I think, would be considered rare in 
the highest circles in England, lying drunk and 
insensible in a tavern, his kets drained to 
their last farthing, and his Apollo-lips pressed up- 
on the dust.—Southern Lights and Shadows. 


” 





ANECDOTES OF MR. BRUNEL. 


Mr. Brunel, the famous English engineer, 
though of very small stature, had a commanding 
presence. His industry was untiring, and the 
paralysis of which he died in his fifty-fourth year 
was the natural result of an overtasked brain and 
careless regimen. He was an inveterate smoker, 
and at the commencement of his engineering ca- 
reer was never without a cigar in his mouth. He 
frequently worked twenty hours a day, and as 
frequently all night; and the writer of his me- 
moir has known him to abstain from going to 
bed an entire week. With the exception of smok- 
ing, he was temperate and even abstemious. In 
1835 he married Miss Fanny Halsey, of Ken- 
sington, by whom he had one son. His great 
engineering achievements are familiar to the 
world. Few of the enterprises he projected prof- 
ited the stockholders, and by many he was con- 
demned for the extravagance of the means he 
employed to effect his objects. From an interest- 
ing biography in the North American we take a 





their hearts were bleeding for the di d mo- 
ther, what could they do but pity her ?” 

Not so with Marlin. The mother’s wild plaint 
found a responsive echo in the heart of the brave 
sailor. He shouted to Freddy to come down, 
and in a few seconds the response came fuintly 
gb : “No, I’m afraid to !” 

‘Hang onto your moorings then, with all 
your might, and I’ll be up presently and tow 
you down!” 

He then turned to the crowd and said: “ Bring 
me ropes, a plenty of them, and the stoutest you 
can find, and bear a hand lively.” 

The energetic orders of the sailor were instant- 
ly obeyed, and in five minutes, and perhaps less, 
for moments seem long under circumstances like 
these, a dozen strong bed-cords were procured 
and firmly spliced together. Uniting the two 
ends so as to bring the cord double, and then 
fastening them securely to the belt around his 
waist, Marlin commenced his ascent, cheered and 
stimulated by the excited crowd, who were now 
wrought up to the highest pitch of frenzy. 

Up, over the same perilous track the daring 
boy had ascended, never once looking down, or 
seemingly conscious of any other object than the 
one he was on, Marlin worked his way up with 
the sublime determination of preserving the life 
of one upon whom the very existence of another 
seemed to depend. As he neared the dizzy point 
where Freddy still ciung, the shouts of the anx- 





It was observed by the nurse the first night he 
came into the world, and it never left him for a 
moment except when he hung from some peril- 
ous height or swung himself from limb to limb 
of the highest tree with the agility of an ape. It 
was evident that this strong infatuation was a 
constitutional weakness inherited from the mo- 
ther at a time when her great sorrow was fresh 
upon her, enhanced and intensified by a morbid 
imagination. Often was the time that she shud- 
dered and turned pale, of shrieked loudly on be- 
holding the dizzy height he had attained, striv- 
ing with all her might to persuade or coax him 
out of harm’s way, while he only mocked at her 
fears, swinging from limb to limb, and chatter- 
ing like a magpie. 

Persuasion was of no avail. Little Freddy 
would climb the trees and there was no help for 
it; and, though his strange doings kept poor 
Gillian in constant apprehension, no harm had 
thus far come to the little gymnast. 

One pleasant day in early autumn, when Fred- 
dy was about adozen years old, a large con- 
course of people had gathered on the green in 
front of the church to witness the feats of Jack 
Marlin, the sailor, who was to ascend to the bel- 
fry by means of the lightning-rod. Freddy saw 
it, and heard the enthusiastic shouts of the peo- 
ple, but he only curled his lip in scorn, and re- 
marked: “That is nothing!’ 

And even while the crowd were yet busy in 
admiring the bold daring of the sailor, the de- 
formed child had found his way to the corner of 
the church where the rod descended, and before 
any one was aware of his intention, he had 
swung himself up, hand over hand, more than 
half-way to the belfry. Then for the first time 
the attention of the crowd was directed toward 
him, and some of the men, more thoughtful than 
the rest shouted to him to come down, but he 
paid no to their i , except by 


a 








* And is that also thine ?” 


ious sp ceased, and with strained eyes and 
suspended breath, they watched each movement, 
as though, instead of one, a hundred lives hung 
on his humane efforts. But when he had reached 
the weather-vane, and stood firmly up thereon, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd broke forth afresh, 
and shout after shout and cheer after cheer went 
up, till you would have thought the many, so 
strangely silent but a moment before, had sud- 
denly gone crazed. 

In the meantime, Marlin had not been idle. 
He had unfastened the rope from his belt, and 
passing it over between the branching prongs of 
the spire, so as to bring the ends on the opposite 
side from which he had ascended, he again ad- 
justed it firmly around his waist, and shouted to 
the people below to keep a taut rope, and when 
he gave the word, to “lower away.” He then 
drew the lad from the point to which he had 
clung from the moment that fear overpowered 
him, and winding his left arm firmly around him, 
and grasping the rope with his right hand as far 
up as he could reach, he next shouted to the 
crowd to beara hand, and swung himself free 
from the spire. 

The crowd below, faithful to their task, low- 
ered away, and in thirty seconds from the time 
he swung himself clear, Jack Marlin and the lad 
were safely landed on terra firma. 





THE PLAIN TRUTH. 
While sitting in the Academy of Music the 
other night, witnessing the graceful gyrations of 
the French danseuses, we were amused at a little 
scene that transpired near us. A lady and gen- 
tleman seemed to be enjoying a pleasant chat, 
when, all at once, the lovely daughter of Eve in- 
quired, “ Who is that with Kase , in the 
proscenium box ?” and, before giving her ador- 
ing friend time to answer, she added: “ If I 
couldn’t scare up a better looking man, I'd go 
without one!” ‘“ Why,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, at the same time looking rather red in the 
face, “that’s my brother!” “O, is it?” laugh- 








a low, scornful langh, as though he had fully 


ingly rejoined the lady, “ well, one of my broth- 
ers isn’t half as good looking !”’—Phila. paper. 


of the great engineer : 

* “ He had a remarkably narrow escape from 
death on one occasion. He had invited a juven- 
ile party to his house, and by the way of amusing 
the children was performing some conjaring 
tricks. One of these consisted in pretending to 
swallow a piece of money and bring it out at the 
ear. He took a half sovereign, (acoin about the 
size of a half dime), and jerked it into his mouth 
but so violently that it entered the windpipe, 
where it stuck edgewise. Surgeons were sent 
for, but all their to extract it proved fruit- 
less. He remained two days in a state of chok- 
ing, but at last cured himself by means of a 
frame that he caused to be constructed, which 
was so contrived as to hold him upside down ; 
and while in this position, by incessant patting 
on the back, the obstinate coin was at last dis- 
lodged, and Mr. Brunel recovered from his im- 
minent danger. We believe this is the only in- 
stance of a substance remaining in the windpipe 
without causing death ” 


Housewife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Canary Birds. 

Persons who keep canaries and other birds, instead of 
putting fine gravel in the cage, that the poor birds may 
help themseives to flint, to assist their digestion, some- 
times give them a piece of cuttle fish bone (carbonate of 
lime), which is useless. The consequence is, the poor 
creatures sicken and die of dyspepsia. If any one will 
make the experiment and try the effect of some minute 
particles of silica on their favorite song-birds, the extreme 
greediness with which it will be consumed will speedily 
assure them of the necessity for its continuance. 











To take Stains out of Table-Linen, etc. 

If the stains be caused by acids, wet the part, and lay 
on it some salt of wormwood ; then rub it well, and after- 
wards riose in clean water. If the stains of wine, fruit, 
ete., have been long in the linen, rab the part on each 
side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
ecid water, very thick; rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun and air till the stain comes out. If not 
removed in three or four days, renew the process; keep 
the dressing moist by sprinkling it with « little water. 


Cranberry Sauce. 

Pick and wash the cranberries. Put them into the 
kettle or saucepan with a little water, and stew them 
about half an hour; then stir them up, and add sugar 
enough to sweeten ; stir it in, and cover it up tightly ; let 
it simmer fifteen minutes; take off the cover, and let it 
simmer a little longer, and turn into an earthen jar. 





A good Remecy. 

Asimple but often very effectual remedy for bilious- 
ness, arising from any cause whatever, will be found in 
drinking half a tumbler of lemon-juice. It can be re- 
peated, if necessary, and will put many « headache to 
flight. 





A good Tooth-Powder. 

Take pulverized orris root, charcoal and pumice-stone, 
in the following proportions :—two-thirds orris-root, one- 
sixth each of charcoal and pumice-stone. This dentifri 
should be used with care as to frequency. 





To take out Mildew. 

Mix together soft soap. powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both sides with « 
painter's brush, and let it lay on the grass day and night 
until the stain comes out 





Potato Cheese Cakes. 

One pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of s pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of sugar and butter, and 
four eggs, to be well mized together; bake them in patty- 
pans, having first lined them with puff paste. 

Potatoes mashed with Onions. 
Prepare some boiled onions by putting them through a 
sieve, and mix them with potatoes. Regulate the por- 





tions according to taste. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag ofour Union.] 
SONNET. 





manners 
BY RB. G. JOHNSTON. 
AAAAOOORIOPOLL OD 


What boots the graces of thy form and face? 
In estimation of the truly wise, 
All human beauty is in poor disgrace 
That lacks the crown of love’s sweet sanctities. 
Think not to move our lips with words of praise 
With such an empty challenge for applause; 
Give us the theme of consecrated days 
Spent in the service of some worthy cause! 
I ask thee not to fill the public eye 
With deeds to win the sounding voice of fame; 
But in thy proper sphere do thou comply 
With all that thy peculiar duties claim. 
Then shall thy goodly honor be confessed 
In heaven and earth, and thou be truly blessed. 
HUMBLE WORTH. 
Many a flower by man unseen 
Gladdens lone recesses ; 
Many a nameless brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses; 
Many a scattered seed on earth 
Brings forth fruit where needed : 
Such the humble Christian’s worth, 
By the world unheeded.—B. Barron. 





CONSTANCY. 
It is a noble constancy you show 
To this afflicted house—that, not like others, 
The friends of season, — do not follow fortune, 
And in the Winter of their fate forsake 
The place w! glories warmed you.—Jonson. 


TIME. 


Time has laid his a ‘ 
U my head gently, not smiting it, 
But as harper lays his 0 “ : * 
U deaden rations. 
oe = LonGrEg.iow. 


ETERNITY. 
Eternity, thou holdest in thy hand 
The casket of all secrets!—Death sean: " 
|AYLEY. 


Iucidents of Oriental Life, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


[Some weeks since we gave a Boston lady’s account of her 
entrance into ancient Jerusalem. She has since been 
travelling in Egypt, and here follows her narrative in 
relation to a visit to these wonders of human skill and 
perseverance in an early period of the world’s history— 
the great pyramids of Egypt.) 

FROM CAIRO TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


Pursvep by cries for bucksheish, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning we started from Cairo. 
A poor, wheezing asthmatic, to whom I had giv- 
en some extra money, showed a good feeling in 
following me as my muleteer, arranged the stir- 
rup, opened my umbrella, and in many ways 
manifested gratitude. I mention it, as it is a sol- 
itary instance, where any amount of fees never 
satisfied, or stopped their importunities for more 
bucksheish, as long as the Arabs could keep up 
with us. 

I fold’an honest-looking boy who had furnished 
us with water, when Achmet was paying him, to 
avoid falsehood and stealing ; to be thegood boy 
he really looked, and it would be better for him 
here and hereafter. Ashe did not understand 
quite so much English, Achmet, with a curious ex- 
pression of countenance, explained it. When 
the child fully comprehended the import of the 
words, his contemptuous, scornful laugh made 
one’s blood run cold, even in that scorching air. 

Our path was very circuitous, owing to which, 
and the great purity of the atmosphere, it seemed 
as if the pyramids were pursuing us—for after an 
hour of most weary toil, we turned, and there 
they were, close behind us. But no change of 
place or form can ever come up to those eternal 
works of man; and as we entered the palm 
grove, stopping for our last near view, we felt the 
sun would shed his first and last beams, years 
and centuries after we are dust, on those colossal 
relics of the earlier world—and the vast, silent, 
awful desert that surrounds them, alike unchang- 
ingly immortal. 

Physical suffering, however, very soon over- 
powered all thought but for our own scorching 
frames. The ugly-looking palms afford just the 
slightest shade, and we begged Achmet to hurry 
on to some other shelter. In half an hour more, 
we reached a well, having, as everywhere else in 
Egypt, a large tree over it. 

Here we dismounted, bathed our faces, drank, 
and seating ourselves on a pile of logs in the 
grateful shade, gathered spirits enough to speak 
once more. We wished our friends could have 
looked upon us at that particular moment, with 
our surroundings. In the foreground of the pic- 
ture was the well, with the usual old blind-man 
inside its frame, earnestly turning the inverted 
pair of swifts, around which the rope wound, as 
he raised the bucket and supplied thirsty men and 
beasts with Egypt’s greatest luxury. Camels, 
horses, buffaloes, donkeys and dogs completed 
that part of the tableau, while the back-ground 
was occupied by an ugly-featured crowd of men, 
women and children in all stages of undress—the 
more juvenile portions having reached the per- 
fection of that state. 

When their curiosity became so intense as to 
bring their hands in contact with our persons, 
we rose and remounted our steeds, thinking the 
musquitoes of Cairo would be sufficiently irrita- 
ting for all sanitary purposes, without the more 
minute plagues of the land, such as a neighbor- 
hood was likely to bestow. 

When we again reached the Nile, we congrat- 
ulated ourselves upon a little respite from the 
saddle, and being able to rest in the shade of the 
boat’s sails ; but alas, in that mid-day sun, every 
inch of the vessel was like hot iron—there was 
no seat, and the burning deck heated our feet to 
an intolerable degree. Shade, there was none, 
for the sun seemed to be under our very 
umbrellas. 

However, we were travellers, never to visit 
Egypt again, and although nearly expiring from 
all we had gone through since three o’clock that 
morning, we had the curiosity to see the Nilo- 
meter; 80 landing at the island Rhoda, dragged 
ourselves up a long flight of stairs, to learn how, 
for centuries, the old Egyptians measured the 
rise and fall of the Nile. That done, we were 











again in the boat, and at three o’clock crawling 
up the bank of the river, to remount the donkeys 
for Cairo—distant three miles. 

We told Achmet we were too exhausted to 
move, unless he could procure us some, beer or 
porter; but he declared it impossible, and deeply 
regretting the want of judgment that induced us 
to neglect those articles when our lunch was made 
for the excursion, once more began to move. 
We had nothing for it but to toil on, so weak 
and faint as hardly to be able to keep on the 
saddles. : 

Our garments and shoes rent, our faces burned 
to crimson and every limb aching, we finally ar- 
rived home, to hear our landlady say we had 
been more rash in coming back before the cool 
of the evening, than any one she had ever known 
before, and that there was much to fear from the 
consequences. 

We were not many minutes in undressing, and 
with wet napkins ovor our heads, enjoyed in bed, 
the luxury of moisture and rest. Sleep was out 
of the question; but after three hours of per- 
fect rest in a darkened room, crawled out to our 
saloon, and in dishabille took some chops and 
an excellent cup of tea, with a zest rarely en- 
joyed, constantly congratulating each other that 
this much dreaded feat had been performed, and 
we had seen the pyramids, though we might yet 
learn the expedition at mid-summer was as dan- 
gerous as represented. 

A night’s rest rather increased than relieved 
our sense of extreme fatigue, and we rose, not for 
church, although it was the Sabbath, but to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible in two great, 
cool chambers and easy-chairs. A volume of 
Rev. H. Melville’s sermons, which were dis- 
covered in a book-case, completed our satisfac- 
tion. Reading aloud, or to ourselves, and fan- 
ning most unremittingly, interspersed only by idle 
reverie, and still some burst of congratulations 
that we had achieved the pyramids, made up 
that memorable Sunday’s employments. 

The dragoman came on Monday morning for 
us to further explore Cairo, but we were unable 
as well as afraid to do anything more. The next 
day we were to return to Alexandria, as we heard 
nothing from our captain, to whom I had writ- 
ten, to let us know if the steamer was to stay be- 
yond her week, as in the event, we should much 
like to remain at Cairo a few days longer. 

Tuesday night, I began to feel the legitimate 
effects of all the violations of the laws of pru- 
dence, which we had been guilty of, and not till 
three o’clock, in consequence of this, were we 
able to sleep—and yet were to be up by six, to 
get at the station in season. A trying night, and 
even a recollection of the grandeur of the pyra- 
mids, could not give us rest. However, we were 
ready for breakfast, and a start for a dreaded 
journey. 

Again the heat was intense. In the whole dis- 
tance to Alexandria, there is not a dwelling, save 
the wofally filthy mud-huts of the Arabs, and 
had I have had a recurrence of the previous 
night’s indisposition, what could have been done ? 
Never were nine hours of railroad travelling so 
anxiously anticipated. Then, again, though we 
had just been over the route, and studied all the 
peculiarities of the way, the charm of novelty 
was gone. 

The long, weary, hot, dusty, unmitigated suf- 
ferings of the day were all before us, with the 
added fear of illness, and such consequences with 
it, as we dared not dwell upon. But it had to be 
accomplished, or our good Pactolus and its kind 
commander would sail without us—and our pas- 
sage paid to Malta would be forfeited, while we, 
with insufficient fands, would be obliged to re- 
main at the fearfully expensive establishments of 
Alexandria till the arrival of another steamer. 
In that case we should have to beg a passage, 
promising to pay for it at Malta. So there was 
no alternative but to proceed. 

The landlady, for there are such things 
now-a-days in Egypt, furnished us with a 
couple of yards of old linen, perhaps unwound 
from a mummy—the use of which is to be short- 
ly explained, and getting a sixpence changed in- 
to paras, five being equal to one cent, away we 
drove to the station—a kind of novelty in Egypt 
which the Pharaohs, with all their progressiveness 
in architecture, never contemplated. 

When there, it taxed our vigilance to secure 
the right change, as the respectable-looking old 
Englishman who sells the tickets at Alexandria, 
defrauded us out of one dollar and sixty cents, 
on purchasing tickets for the passage up to Cairo, 
and our finances, after many and extensive ex- 
plorations in the Orient, far from home and far 
too, from bankers, would not bear much more of 
that system of plundering. 

At length we were put into a car by ourselves, 
and there commenced the use of the linen and 
paras. After having satisfactorily bucksheished 
every one who had ever looked at our luggage, 
we paid with a para for a jug of water, which is 
offered at each stopping place, and sprinkling the 
car, and dividing the linen, drenched with water, 
kept our faces and hands perfectly comfortable 
till the next stop, when the wetting operation was 
repeated. This being followed through the day, 
the relief was most gratifying from the boiling 
heat and cutting dust of an Egyptian railroad. 

On approaching Alexandria, an absolutely 
cool northern sea wind came upon us that felt 
comparatively chilly. On stepping into a car- 
riage to drive to the agent’s, to ascertain whether 
the Pactolus was in port, about which we had 
entertained some apprehensi in q' 
of having received no answer to a letter in rela- 
tion to the matter, the sand and dust, as usual, in 
that disagreeable city, were blowing in great 
clouds, and at the agent’s door, who should we 
see but the captain of the boat, who said he had 
but just received my letter, and the vessel would 
not take her departure for seven days! 

The passage was paid, with the promise that 
we were to remain exempt from further charge, 
however long she might remain in the harbor, 
and the condition of our purses would allow of no 
variations from the original bargain. We must 
therefore live on board. It looked to be an irk- 
some sort of confinement, but it proved, as many 
unpromising situations do, at first, much the most 
agreeable place that could have been adopted. 

A day or two after, a party of the captain’s 














friends came from the city, to accompany him 
on a picnic and sail, after which they took tea on 
board. We were very politely urged to join 
them, but were surfeited with previous marine 
excursions, and therefore declined. They as- 
sured us we were far more comfortable than if at 
an hotel, the wind always being high and the 
dust forever in such an uproar as to confine a 
lady to the apartments, where not a breath could 
be admitted, without bringing in the plagues of 
Egypt in terrific armies. 

From those annoyances we were exempt on 
shipboard, and made up our minds to be content, 
as we were perfectly comfortable; could have a 
promenade deck, gaze at Pompey’s Pillar, Cleo- 
patra’s needle and the ancient Pharos, and at 
our leisure, read of the greatness and glory of 
Alexandria, from a position to command its 
mounds and ruins, and its regenerations, at the 
same moment. 

The cabin, besides one little side room, being 
entirely at our disposal, gave us a fine sleeping- 
room. But, alas, when the week had passed, we 
found our comforts subject to the same mutations 
as those of other finite beings. At dinner, on 
Tuesday, the captain said : 

“T have bad news for you. We are to have 
more passengers to Malta.” 

“ And where can you put them?” was a very 
natural question. 

“They are to sleep in the cabin on the sofas,” 
was the answer. Consequently we must be con- 
fined to a bit of a stateroom. Shut up, too, if 
gentlemen sleep in the cabin, and in this hot cli- 
mate, without fresh air. Why we represented 
that it would hardly be possible to live through 
asingle night. However, the captain said he 
was sorry, but.would contrive in some way not 
to have us suffocated. 

Now the captain and first-mate had their wives 
with them, whom they held in high estimation, 
and such men are the ones for ladies to travel 
with, as they have a spirit of chivalry towards 
the whole sex. 

Six living, good-sized gentlemen, English, 
French and Italian, were to find sleep and air, if 
they could, in the little box of a cabin. We had 
been greatly interested in the loading of the ves- 
sel, which was very large, but on seeing, day af- 
ter day, innumerable lighters, half as large as the 
steamer itself, laden with bales of cotton or filled 
with grain, we remarked to the first-officer our 
anxiety lest it should be overloaded. 

It was inconceivable how they could stand it 
all. The wheat was some of that very grain we 
had seen by the side of the way, trodden out by 
oxen, on our jaunt to Cairo, in the rude manner 
of Egypt in the time of Abraham. I asked the 
officer to give me a handful of each kind, but he 
forgot it, as well as myself, on arriving at Malta, 
and may therefore have lost the opportunity of 
immortalizing himself. 

When planted on the Western prairies, I in- 

tended to have called it Carroll wheat. The 
captain said this Egyptian wheat brought a low 
price in owing to the bad manner in 
which it,was ' ; and that some persons 
in i phased threshing machines ; 
and at gfedfvow svht them out, which thorough- 
ly cleansed the grain. But it was still Egypt, 
and no new methods are liked, even when toler- 
ated. The exported wheat, consequently, is 
principally used in Europe for feeding stock and 
manufacturing purposes, but not as food for hu- 
man beings. 
We sailed from Alexandria, at 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon, just one week from the day of 
coming on board from Cairo. The morning of 
that day we had gone on shore, and taking a car- 
riage, visited Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s 
Needle, as they are popularly called, and also 
the English consul, to whom we had a letter of 
introduction. 

Most happy we were when the bow of the boat 
was turned seaward, and in a bright sunset, but 
with a gale of wind, we steamed out of port. We 
held our breath when the pilot was dropped just 
outside the harbor, into a little skiff—drowning 
seemed inevitable, as the great ship played in the 
water like a cork, while the single boatman of 
the dancing pilot had to shear several times to 
keep from being crushed by our huge, deeply- 
laden, flying steamer. With a leisurely air of 
sangfroid that was most provoking to us, poor 
prisoners, off she bounded like a feather, regard- 
less of the heaving billows. We had the satis- 
faction, afterwards, at the hotel in Malta, to hear 
one of the French who posed the com- 
pany give a description of the performances of 
that same man, in his night-dress, that perfectly 
convulsed his listeners. Still that youth’s fond- 
ness for flowing robes was anything but laugh- 
able, when one of us had completed bathing and 
dressing in a place half-a-yard square, and must 
necessarily go on deck before another could have 
a spot to stand. 

The day before reaching Malta, the weather 
was lovely, without any signs of the great gale 
which had swept the whole Mediterranean, and 
we therefore really enjoyed one day of the voy- 
age; and the thought of being soon in Malta, at 
midnight of the coming day, was calculated to 
enhance the pleasure. About 12 o’clock, I was 
aroused by the steward, saying : 

“Will you give me your passport ?” 

‘“My passport! are you dreaming, steward ? 
Is not Malta English territory—and England de- 
mands no such papers.” 

But he went on saying, the “captain says so, 
and so—and the captain says you must send 
= Ww here are we, steward?” was a natural de- 
mand. And he as quickly said : 

“In Malta, mam.” 

“ What, in Malta, and obliged to show our 
passports 1” 

Well, mine was safely locked in a trank on 
deck. Now, as we two ladies were not asked for 
our passports on any former occasion, it struck 
us as a singular feature that the British govern- 
ment should practise the same odious system of 
surveillance in a distant possession, which is the 
bane of continental Europe. 

In the general account of our trip to the Pyra- 
mids, it has been # point not to burden the pa- 
per with descriptions of huge stones, the probable 
object of those prodigious efforts of ancient hu- 








manity, the pyramids themselves, or weary any 
one with a recital of the manners and customs of 
the people. If I had, everything is so unlike 
anything we are accustomed to in a Christian 
community, a traveller gains nothing by a state- 
ment of general facts, and as for individual views 
and opinions, no one cares a fig for them—I 
have simply narrated a Boston lady’s trials and 
fatigues, with a female companion, in making a 
visit to the Pyramids, and an exit out of Egypt— 
reserving novelties for another occasion. 





THE SCOLD. 


There were, not long since, two youths, male 
and female, who were so affectionately attached 
that it appeared to them that they could not live 
happy without each other, and consequently they 
soon became man and wife. But it is always the 
case with both men and women, that during 
courtship they keep concealed many little traits 
and qualities which after iage soon discover 
themselves, and the defects of the parties are 
both mutually known. The husband soon learns 
that his wife with all her beauty —— also 
an evil and scorching tongue, which the slightest 
cause will setin motion. She loved her husband 
with all her soul, and of this he was sensible ; but 





he was of choleric disposition, and imes re- 
ge to his wife’s upbraidings in a manner which 
@ was afterwards sorry for. 


_ To free himself from home, and while wander- 
ing hither and thither in company with friends, 
= ae ee to ee eed On his return 

evening, after havi lecided upon the quali- 
ties of various wines’ with owen eyes. and 
stammering tongue, one may well imagine the re- 
ception she gave him. As soon as she heard the 
key turn in the door, she would station herself at 
the top of the stairs, and overwhelm him with a 
torrent of reproaches. He, half-stunned with 
the clamor and stupefied with the wine in his 
head, after some rt at retorting in his own 
style, would sneak off to bed. Finally, the evil 
increased to such a degree that they saw each 
other little, for the drunken husband slept by 
himself, and sometimes did not even come home 
all night, but slept in the tavern. The wife, in 
despair, went to a “ gifted lady,” and asked ad- 
vice of her. From this dealer in forbidden know- 
ledge, she obtained a phial of very limpid water, 
which she said had been brought from beyond the 
seas, by a pilgrim of the greatest virtue and holi- 
ness, with the instruction, that when her husband 
came home, she must immediately fill her mouth 
with it, taking great care neither to swallow nor 
spit it out, but keep her mouth closed. The lady 
thanked her cordially, and then hastened home 
to await the arrival of her husband, and make a 
trial of the virtues of the water. 

At length the husband, with fear and dread, 
enters the house, and is astonished to find his wife, 
whose mouth was full of charmed water, perfect- 
ly quiet. He addresses a few words to her, but 
she says nothing. The husband becomes pleasant ; 
she says to herself, behold the effects of the 
charmed water, and is delighted. Her husband 
asked her what has happened ; and she acts cour- 
teous and looks pleasant, but makes no reply. 
Peace is soon made between them. The water 
lasted many days, during which time they lived 
as harmonious as doves. ‘The husband went not 
abroad, but found happiness at home. But at last 
the water of the phial was exhausted, and soon 
— - were in the field p domestic Dam 

e wife again repaired to the “ gifted - 
But this time she oald: . 

“ Alas! the vase in which I kept the water is 
— Y” “What is to be done?” asked the 
other. 

“ Hold your mouth,” replied the sybil, “‘exact- 
ly as if you had the water in it, and your success 
will be the same.” 

Every person similarly situated is advised to 
make the experiment. Every sort of water is 
believed to be equally good, and even without 
water it is thought the same end may be obtained. 
—VJournal. 








HOME. 


The pain which is felt when we are first trans- 
om f from our native soil, when the living 
ranch is cut from the parent tree, is one of the 
most poignant which we have to endure through 
life. There are after griefs which wound more 
deeply, which leave behind them scars never to 
be Uixced, which bruise the spirit and sometimes 
break the heart; but never do we feel so bose J 
the want of love, the necessity of being loved, 
and the utter sense of desertion, as when we first 
leave the haven of home, and are, as it were, 
pushed off upon the stream of life. 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Of all the ae seasons of the year, 








None is so full as ¢ 
When red October, a king of old— 
As wise as rich, generous as wise— 
Smiles on the untaxed garners of the lan 


id. 
T. Bucuanan Reap. 
Growing Camellias in Pots. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
water, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain round its roots. When grown in a pot 
there should be abundant drainage. The soil should be 
peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed with a little 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of a 
very luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted 
high. The pots should not have saucers—or, if they have, 
for the sake of cleanliness, the water should be carefully 
poured out of them immediately after the plants have 
been watered. The plants should be watered abundantly 
every day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if 
this be neglected, the buds are apt to drop off. When 
the flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of so 
much consequence, though it should be in 


Mester’s Picnic. 
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® worthy clergyman at Nacton, near Landguard Fort, to 
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Young Hob treasured in his the advice 
which he had received. A few days afer, ween the duke 
mounted his horse, he bade the lad take the stirrup e 


Old Professor 8. was one of the instructors at Dart- 
mouth College years ago, and was withal about as blunt 
8 to: & specimen of humanity as ever 
walked, being considered « little crabbed by intimates. 
One day in the early summer he was taking bis usual 
stroll around the , keeping bis ‘eye out’ for any 
“* fast” student who t be off duty, when he chanced 
te farmer it Hanover. 


a st Eas : 
with a load of wood, trudging along the dusty road bare- 
footed and but he was represen of 
‘*nature’s no! ed 

“ Hullo, Mr. 7? wied the professor, ‘I should 
Ike tok fall the poopie of Kast Hanover go barefoot!” 

“Part on em do, and the rest on ‘em mind their own 
business !’’ was the rather settling reply. 


~ 





Clerks in post-offices are i well posted 
up in poutical matters, Fry f recently 
which is rather amusing. Ex-President Fillmore was 
stop at a small place, and had occasion to send a let- 
ter by his servant to the village post-office. It was franked 

pod fe in, but the Omial count it op, ad glancing 
it in, bu’ caught it up, an 
SF ag gE 
’ ex- ” rep! messenger. 
** P’raps he is, my friend ; but I’ve voted for all the presi- 
dents since General Jackson, and I°l be hanged if I re- 
collect any such a name. guess you'll have to try it 
on at some other place, for we read history down here— 
we do.” What is fame? 
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In an English parish, while the minister was reading 
that part of the litany which specially petitions for the 
jing fami 


mem! of the » he was annoyed by the 
yelping and running about of some dogs, whom no one 
chose to attend to. He begun, * Por the prince 
royal, the royal princes and princesses (and here, ted 
by the desire )— 





he out this 
turn out those dogs—and all the royal family,”” continued 
he, resuming the text, and causing a general titter at the 
expense of that august family. 
Confidence—taken from the French. 

On the first night of the representation of one of Jer- 
rold’s pieces, a successful adaptator from the French ral- 
lied on his nervousness. 

“1.” said the adaptator, “never feel nervous on the 
first night of my pieces.” 

“* Ah, my boy,” Jerrold replied, ‘‘ you are always cer- 
tain of success. Your pieces have all been tried before.” 


A young man who had spent a little of his own time, 
and a great deal of his father’s money, in reading for the 
» was asked, after his examination, how he got along? 

“ Very well,” said he, ‘I answered one question right ” 
wan’ indeed,” said the old gentleman, ‘and what was 
“They asked me what a qui tam action was, and I told 
them I didn’t know.” 














“ Pray, my lord,” said a gentleman toa rather whim. 
sical judge, “‘ what is the distinction between law and 
equity courts?” 

” little, in the end,” replied his lordship; ‘‘ they 
only 80 far as time is concerned. At common law, 
you are done for at once; in equity, you are not 80 egaily 
disposed of. One is prussic acid, the other laudanum.’ 
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Neighbor Jones went to dinner the other day—he 
found one of his apprentices in the kitchen, quietly roll- 
uP his sleeves. 
uy hat are you going to bade Jones. an 
> quietly respon y, ‘lam to 
pmting eh 5 that pot, to see if I can find the Ler Med) the 
soup was id 





of all who are hungry, and hopes 
his good works may be in the mouth of every < He 
pad will find him, he’ hi 
am us 0) 
men in the city.” ‘ vith ¢ 
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“TI do not think, madam, that any man of the least 
sense would approve your conduct,” said an indignant 


wetipir,” retorted his better half, “h judge 
ref ow can 
what any man of the least sense would do?”’ ates 
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Not over the door of a shop in Charing Cross. 
Lamon ee ribed, ‘A Bull & Co., Importers.” & 
t took it and brush, and made it read 


Sect rom na by an old wo- 
man stealing a jar of w! ey, an ving & of water 
in its place, Served pop pet a HS dialect, 
neither irish nor English. A punster said he had reason 
to complain of the jar-gon. 





AAA 
wi in catechizing a number of 
boys, asked one of them for a definition of yi 
The reply was, ‘‘ A place of punishment where some 
suffer for s long time before they can go to heaven.” 





moderation, and 8 plentiful supply should be given when 
the plants are making their young shoots After they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
sufficient till the flower-buds begin to swell. 





Bound-shaped Cacti. 

These plants take their name from their resemblance in 
form and spines to a curled-uphedgehog. There is, how- 
ever, a great degree of confusion about them; and those 
with very long-shaped flowers are by some called cereus, 
because their flowers resemble in construction those of 
other plants belonging to the genus cereus. But what- 
ever the name given to them, all the round-shaped, rib- 
bed, spiny or porcupine cacti. require the same treatment 
—that is,to be grown in vegetable mould, mixed with 

bricks or lime rubbish. The pots should be 
drained with cinders, and the plants be frequently water- 
ed; but water should never be given overhead, as when 
there is an indentation, it will rot the centre if suffered 
to remain there, which can hardly be avoided if water be 
poured all over the plant. 


Patersonia. 

A fibrous-rooted genus of very beautiful plants, natives 
of New Holland. They should be grown in sandy loam 
and peat, and are increased by dividing the roots or by 
seed. They require a little protection during the winter, 
and on that account are generally grown in pots which 
can be readily removed from the border to the green- 
house. 

Lapcyrousia. 

Cape bulbs with pretty flowers, which may be planted 
in a warm border and left in the ground during winter, 
if protected during that season by « hand-glass from frost 
and heavy rain. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 
after ars ww ualled prosperity and po ity 
has becomes ‘‘ household word ” from Maine to California 
gladdening the fireside of rich and » in town and 
country, all over the wide extent o: the United States, 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American 


pecause 

Itis such & as any father, 

eta introduce oo'the amily “ae” boy id 
1 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 


{07 Its tales, while they absorb the s 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> It is acknowledged that the influence of such 
. in the home circle is almost incalculabie. 

Its suggestive provoke in the young - 

celiing wpiitvand wad air stores of Z a 

(7 Its columns are free from polities and all jarring 
vopica, its being to make home happy 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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THE DEAPH-TOBCH:| | 


— or, — 
Ghe Terror of the Wilderness, 


4 TALE OF THE PINE-TRES STATE DURING THR 
OLD FRENCH WAR, 


BY MALOOLM J, BRRYM, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WRECKERS,” “THe spores,” ‘THE Line 
marr,” “TH Witt-o-Tus-wisr,” “THe RENEGADE,” 

‘ THe INCENDIA RIES," “ THR SNOW Dm&UrT,” ETO. 


CHAPTER L 
THE STORM. A STRANGE TRIO. A MYSTERY. 


Uron all the shores and waters of the Pine- 5 


Tree State a terrific storm was brewing! Al- 


ready toppling over on to the newly risen moon, 
thus shutting out its rays, were those jagged 
clouds which had rolled up towards the zenith 
and beyond it, to sweep down the southern 
heavens, and hung in gigantic folds over the re- 
maining light. Here and there, along the coasts, 

a gray old bird of the ocean flow bravely sea- 

ward to meet the conflict there, croaking out a 

hoarse defiance to its threatened fury, while ducks 

and geese, and other birds more partial to the 
land, went shrieking shorewards, wheeling high 
above the pines and hemlocks, and going away 
to settle in the security of the marshes beyond. 
And thus the storm came on! The bowing 
of the trees in the valleys of the Kennebec and 
Penobscot, as the fierce blast came sweeping 
down from Aroostook county, and tore through 
their branches on its way to Seguin Island, and 
che sullen crash with which many an uprooted 
old monarch of the forest came thrashing down 
upon its fellows, was especially majestic and ex- 
citing. And, with the deepening of the darkness, 
and the increase of the violence of the wind, till 
it grew to hurricane gusts, there came huge drops 
of rain and vivid flashes of lightning, long-rever- 
berating peals of thunder, the very shaking of 
the stern, old mountains, and all those imposing 
beauties which characterize the thunder-storms 
of New England in June and July. 
The spectacle then grew sublime! And then— 
at that wild hour, up on a rude old country 
road, in the rugged state of Maine, came somo 
strange individuals by a singular meeting and 
relation—a sinister fatality opening their stirring 
life-drama in the way we shall now duly record. 
At the moment when that thunder-storm was in 
the height of its power, with all its chaos of dark- 
ness aud warring elements, a grim old oak, of 
unusual size, and standing alone, was prostrated 
across the road, about two miles west of the 
town of Gardwell, on the Kennebec River. 

And there it lay—merely a fallen oak. Bat 
the vivid flash of light which saw that old tree to 
its ruin, and illuminated the vicinity at that fate- 
ful moment, also revealed three persons who 
were almost strangely and wildly enough con- 
nected together in their fates and fortunes, past 
and present, and even in that self-same hour, as 
to seem well in keeping with the storm! 

The first was a young man, dressed ia a sailor's 
garb, who had been caught among the branches 
of the oak, having been trudging along the nar- 
row road at the very instant of its fall. 

The second was a tall and emaciated person- 
age, with Indian leggins, a trapper’s cap and 
coat, and a heavy rifle—a being with long aud 
matted locks, wild and deeply sunken eyes, and 
asallow, deathly visage—who had been seated 
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at the foot of the tree the moment it was borne away int 


down, and who had barely saved himself, by an 
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agile leap, from being crushed by its ponderous | the bran: 

trunk. off from } 

The third was a man of middle-age, roughly | ing w « 
hardened 


dressed and of repulsive aspect—as 


fallen oai 


and implacable « villain as private sockety ever | to give 1 
knew—a something dark and infernal, to wonder | lees frant 


stand to fear—who, with a lantern in his left 
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hand, was riding a mottled horse in « direction | “Are you 


contrary from that the youth had been going, 


“One 


and not more than half « dozen rods west of the | ning me: 
oak at the instant it came dashing down there, in | injured.” 


such a way as to intercept his further progress. 
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There was something stranger still! The | the horse 
vivid flash of lightning which revealed those | the tree, » 
three persons for one brief moment—the youth as | from ben 
the falling tree came down upon him, the horse | semblance 
man, a6 his steed reared violently in the air, and | the tree, - 
the spectre-like figure as he leaped away from | whom he 


the descending trank—that same flash also re- 
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vealed « white and gleaming mass of bones | son show! 
which those scraggy roots, in rising and carrying | Kast Indi 
up the hard cake of earth imprisoned in their | euch an & 
embrace, had left bare at one side of the hole | his native - 
thas formed in the clayey soil. Those bones | the former 


comprised the nearly perfect skeleton of « man! 
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“ Ha, the oak!” cried the horseman. “ There's | forced s « 
fatality in its overthrow at the instant Iam so | bent and « 





near it, for the fortanes of our tribe have been | prostrate » 











